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WORK FOR THE MONTH, 


ee 
‘* As yet the trembling vear is unconfirmed 
And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless.” 


Inconstancy is the striking characteristic 
of this month, even under English skies, if 
the poet sung truly of the coming in of 
spring ; but it.js still more fitful with us. 
It is the most unamiable and provoking of all 
the months. March is a coquette,now with 
sunny smiles and flashing eyes hardly wait- 
ing to be wooed, and again with icy look and 
scornful face chilling your heart. To-day 
she invites you into the wild wood, and 
points you to the, swollen brook so lately 
bridged with ice, and assures you that the 
grass will soon fringe its margin and thrust 
up its green spires among the bronzed leaves. 
To-morrow the sun is veiled,the north-east 
wind comes freighted with driving sleet or 
snow, and the trees are sheeted with ice. 
The forest again puts on its winter livery, 
the team is again yoked to the sled, and the 
wood that was packed for its summer sea- 
soning in the forest is hauled home or to 
market. The sleigh that was carefully laid 
by for another winter, is again harnessed, 
and the merry bells once more enliven the 
air. The snow path is hardly broken and 
smoothed by travel before a thaw sets in, 
and the streets are hardly passable in any 
land conveyance. . The water ruhs freely, 
wearing great gullies in the roads, the frost 
comes out of the ground, and the wheels 
sink down to the hub. It is hard times for 
teamsters, and still harder for their teams. 

There is a cheering warmth in the sun, 
the snow banks are all gone fromthe garden, 
and a daring crocus wakes up from its sleep 
and gives promiseof ablossom. The young 
plants are already starting in the hot-bed, 
and there is a summer glow beneath the 
glass. A cheerful sight it is to see the young 
cabbage and radishes breaking through the 
soft mold of the bed. Again the weather re- 
ldpses into frost and the thick matting over 
the glass shuts out light and cold from the 
tender vegetation. 7 

But still Nature has a plan in all these 
changes, and you can see a steady advance 
toward more genialskies. She makes haste 


slowly, like all artificers engaged in a great 
work. And how great a work is this, which’ 
passes before our eyes every returning 
spring! What myriads of sleeping germs 
are to be quickened! What measureless 
space is to be overspread with a more deli- 
cate fabric than the loom ever wove! What 
countless leaves are to thrust out their 
hungry mouths to the summer airto feed the 
mighty growth of the forest! Already the 
work is begun. In every cheerless trunk 
the sap is slowly mounting. Every sunbeam 
that falls upon the seeming hopeless bud in the 
tree top is felt like an electric spark to the 
remotest rootlet in the dark soil beneath. 
The communication is established between 
root and branch through all the channels of 


gathering strength, and preparing for a re- 
surrection as instinct with the divine power 
and glory as that which appeared at the 
grave of Lazarus. The fruit wrapt in the 
coarse grave clothes of the sere bud shall 
hear His voice and come forth in the perfect 
beauty of harvest. 

But March, fitful as it is, brings its duties 
as well as its teachings and cheering pros- 
pects. But little can be done yet in the gar- 
den in theopen ground, unless the season 
should be unusually forward. The winter 
has been remarkable for its steady cold all 
through the months of January and Februa- 
ry. Such hard winters we believe are rare- 
ly followed by early springs. . In-the spring 
of 1836, which followed a winter more like 
the past than any intervening season, Hud- 
son river did not open until April 4th, and of 
course the blossoming of the fruit trees and 
the spring work were later than usual. But 
if the frost should get out of the ground the 
latter part of the month, you can commence 

TRENCHING ‘ 
that part of the garden that you have deter- 
mined to subject to this operation. If you 
have not yet tried an experiment of this kind 
do not defer it longer. The work is not yet 
pressing, and you can afford to devote a day 
or two to an experiment that will make you 
a better gardener, and give you larger faith in 
the capabilities of the soil. Do it thorough- 
ly, and work in horse manure, if youhave it, 
to the depth of two feet. You can sow 
ground thus thoroughly worked as soon as 
the process is completed. The temperature 
of the soil is raised by the fermenting ma- 
nure, and all excess of moisture passes down 
readily below the seeds. Trenching pre- 
pares the way for early crops, and for a sec- 
ond and even a third crop the same season. 





the trunk. The vital forces of the tree are’ 
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SEED SOWING, 
quite likely, will be possible the last of the 
month. Radishes, onions, parsnips; and let- 
tuce, can be put in as early as the ground is 
in a condition to be worked. Make the seed 
bed, and sowearly. Peas may also be sown 
this month. The Early June, and Prince 
Albert are good varieties: 

ONIONS 
may. be set out for rare ripes, and for seed. 
This is a good crop to grow with carrots— 
sowing the latter between the rows about the 
first of June. The onions can be-marketed in 
June, and leave the ground to the succession 
crop. 
CARTING OUT MANURES 
should be attended to this month, especially 
if you are not able command all the labor 
you will need later in the season. It is an 
advantage to cart out upon the frozen ground 
at least a part of the barn cellar stores. 
Make the heaps large, even if it costs more 
labor to spread them ; and cover them with 
loam, mixed with plaster of Paris if you 
have it, to prevent evaporation. To havethe 
manure upon your ground will give you a 
much better command of your work in plant- 
ing, when there is much more to be done. 
Do not spread the manure until you are 
ready to plow it in. * 
CELLARS AND OUT HOUSES 

should now be attended to. The filth and 
waste matter that has accumulated from the 
winter stores of ‘vegetables should now be 
removed. Very likely it will be forgotten 


the family requires that there should be 
cleanliness in the cellar. Sort over the po- 
tatoes, reserving the middling size for seed. 
Sell what you have to dispose of now. Clear 
up the poultry house, putting the droppings 
into barrels in a dry place. Put clean fresh 


hay into the nests. Feed the poultry with 


cooked vegetables, mixed with meal wh 
warm, and a little fresh meat occasionally. 
4 CLOVER SEED. 

Clover seed can be best sown this month, 
especially toward the latter part of it when 
the snow is gone, but before freezing nights 
areover. Some sow it upon the snow,.so 
as to see when it is scattered evenly, and 
that it may be washed into the ground when 
the snow melts. But should the melting be 
rapid, the seeds may be washed into furrows 
and low. spots.. We have always. practised 
sowing clover (sometimes mixed with timo- 
thy) upon the slightly frozen ground, ona 
calm morning. ~ The surface of the soil is 





then cracked into myriads of little crevices, 


in the hurry of next month. The health of © 
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into which the seeds fall, and when thawing 
. takes place they are covered in a most per- 
fect manner. Clover seed is very dear this 


spring, but do not omit to sow it on that ac-. 


count. A crop of clover plowed under (with- 
out feeding it down) when it is at its full 
growth, or just at the time of blooming, is 
one of the cheapest and very best fertilizers. 
The great amount of leaf surface gathers an 


immense. quantity of rich manurial elements. 


from the air, than which nothing can furnish 
better nourishment to a poor soil. We have 
brought up poor land to a high state of fer- 
tility, and that too while raising every alter- 
nate year excellent crops of wheat or rye, 
solely by applying a little plaster and turn- 
ing under clover unsparingly. Farm ma- 
nures are growing scarcer, and Peruvian 
guano is going up, up—thanks (7) to the Pe- 
ruvian monopoly—so try clover. 
PLASTER 

also can be sown this month upon old pas- 
tures, to good advantage in most cases. In 
some localities, this fertilizer produces no 
visible effect. On soils that show its effects 
it is a profitable investment. Try a few bar- 
rels, on meadows, pastures and growing 
wheat, and give it a chance to speak for 


itself. 
IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS. 


Let all these be examined again, and see 
if every thing isinorder. Ifthe cart ladders 
and haying gear want mending, do it now. 
You are upon your last days of comparative 
leisure; and all the little jobs that were put 
off last summer for want,of time, should be 
done now. The whole force of the farm is 
often hindered days in mowing time, for 
want of a few hours attention in March. Ii 
you lack any good tools for working the soil, 
buy them, and have them all ready as soon 
as the ground is settled. 

SHEEP 

will soon be dropping their lambs, and will 
need special attention. Let them always 
have a place of shelter to which they can 
resort in the cold storms of this month. If 
you have roots, give them an occasional mess 
cut fine. If you have not roots, give them 
a little grain. The profits of the flock depend 
very much upon the care they have this 
month. Emaciated sheep, and dead lambs 
will not pay. ; 

YOUNG STOCK 
should also have particular attention. Some 
farmers seem to think that a calf in the first 
year can live upon the refuse of the barn, 
moldy bog-hay or leafless cornstalks. The 
first, year of an animal’s life is its most im- 
portant year. If starved and stunted then, 
it never fully recovers from the shock and 
makes what it would have made with good 
keeping. Do not turn them out into the 
woods or pastures as soon as the snow is 
off. There is very little nourishment in 
the shadow of a snow bank. 

MILK Cows. 

Do not dream of butter and cheese in June. 
unless you care for the cows now. Good 
food and plenty of it, brings fine large calves, 
udders, and brimming pails of milk in sum 
mer, meal and cut feed with roots will pay. 

BREEDING SOWS. 
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ments, your pig-styes will present an ani- 
mating scene early thismonth. If you would 
not be disappointed in the advent of those 
little snow white porkers, take care of the 
expectant mothers. Give them plenty of 
room, and keep in good thriving condition. 
They should not be allowed to fatten. A 
little animal food occasionally and a little 
salt in the feed is of advantage a short time 
before they drop their young. It makes 
some difference in your annual profits, 
whether you have twenty spring pigs to sell, 
or ten to buy for your own use. Look well 
to the styes. 
WORKING OXEN. © 

“ Where no oxen are the crib is clean ; but 
much increase is by the strength of the ox,” 
is a saying of Solomon, and is as true in 
American as it was in Hebrew husbandry. 
They must have full feed in order_to per- 
form the labors of plowing and getting in the 
crops which are just beforethem. We have 
just heard of a farmer whose oxen were 
found dead inthe stable one morning last 
week. He doubtless thought it was a strange 
Providence that a poor farmer should lose 
his cattle, but all his neighbors knew that 
bog-hay and neglect killed his oxen. A pair 
of cattle in full flesh make light work of 
plowing. We fear working oxen will be 
scarce in these parts this spring. The snow 
shut off the usual supply of Western beef, 
and farmers hereabouts let the drovers have 
thousands of their best working oxen. This 
was bad economy, but can’t be helped now. 


PLANTING TREES. 
This you have neglected too long. Plant 
that orchard, which you have been meaning 
to plant these five years, but have not quite 
got ready to plant. Youcan dig the holes 
this month, and get the bones and the com- 
post. Make your selection of fruits, and 
send your orders to the nurserymap imme- 
diately that you may have them sent in sea- 
son. You want a few more cherries and 
plums in the garden, a patch of strawberries, 
and a few shoots of raspberries. In prepar- 
ing the holes.Jmake thorough work. A hole 
six feet across and two feet deep, will pay 
better than any smaller hole. If you can 
find bones readily, put in a bushel to a tree, 
scattering them in with the compost. They 
will pay interest for twenty years to come. 
Your yard, and the road sides near the house, 
quite likely, want a few shade trees. Plant 
them this spring without fail. Make your plan 
now. If you do not decide upon tree plant- 
ing now, you will be likely to neglect it when 
the work of next month is pressing. A farm- 
er can not be expected to stop his plow to 
make plans. The head work should be; 
done when you have time to look at your 
grounds, and to see where a tree can be put 
in to good advantage. Geta clear view of 
your whole season’s work, and carry out 
your arrangements with patient industry. 
HIRING LABOR 
is attended to this month, and it is a matter 
of great importance. Be sure and have 
enough of it. Farmers err in employing too 
small a force upon their acres. They donot 
see that if they have work enough, it is just 





It takes no 


season as it is to hire one. 
more time to direct the labors of three men 


than it does one. Secure the best, labor, 
even if you have to pay more for it, An 
honest, reliable, industrious man, is worth 
more than a thievish, intemperate, profane 
laborer, at half the price.—Ep. 





ROSES. 


SIMPLE [DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR CULTIVATION. 


In our last we gave plain directions for 
selecting a few of the best Roses for small 
plots. We now offer a few suggestions for 
planting and after culture. The two articles 
should be taken together. In this as in 
other departments we receive editorial as- 
sistance from the best and most experienced 
cultivators in the country. 

Roses require a rich deep soil, with a dry 
bottom, to insure successful cultivation. 
Before planting, the ground should be 
trenched (spaded) two spits deep, giving a 
liberal supply of well rotted manure—it 
matters little of what kind, providing it is 
well decomposed, although when it can be 
readily obtained, well rotted cow or pig dung 
would be best for a light, warm soil. Fora 
cold heavy soil, horse dung, wood ashes, 
charcoal and soot would be most suitable. 
Leaf-mold or any decompesed vegetable 
matter may also be added in either case. 
Most of the French or Garden Roses, from 
their vigorous and hardy habit, will thrive 
in any good garden soil, but when it is 
desired to cultivate the choice sorts of 
Remontant (periodically blooming) and 
Bourbon Roses, a suitable soil is absolutely 
necessary. 

PLANTING. 
Having the ground properly prepared, the 
next thing is to procure good healthy plants. 
Always choose young plants, one or two 
years old, not older. Have nothing to do 
with plants that have been forced in pots, 
as they are short lived. Have them taken 
from the ground early in Spring. Upon re- 
ceiving the plants, should they have been 
for along time out of the ground, and appear 
shriveled and dry, it would be well after 
pruning to heel them in the ground for four 
or five days, covering them entirely with 
earth, which will recover them if not too 
far gone. 
Choose, if possible, a dull calm day to 
plant, which should be done as early in the 
Spring as the soil is in good working order. 
PRUNING, 


This is a part of their management which 
is but little regarded, and generally sadly 
neglected. It is quite hopeless to expect 
vigorous healthy plants, ora profusion of 
flowers, where pruning is neglected or only 
half done. The reason is obvious. The 
buds at the base of the shoot are the most 
vigorous ; the terminal buds (at the end of 
the branches) the weakest. But the terminal 
or leading buds are those first excited inte 
growth, and unless removed the base buds 
will remain dormant, and there is also devel 

oped a greater number of the former than 
the plant can sustain; so that instead of two 
or three strong shoots bearing large clusters 
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_earth eight or ten inches, which will prevent 
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of fine bold flowers on each branch, each of 
these many shoots are simply terminated 
by two or three very inferior flowers of very 
short duration. The plant becomes naked 
at bottom, long and lanky—anything ‘but 
ornamental, and soon dies out. The French, 
Remontant and Moss Roses require close 
pruning, which should be done as soon in 
the Spring as all danger of severe frost is 
over. All the strong growing sorts should 
be cut down to three eyes or buds, never 
allowing more than three.buds. With the 
weaker growing sorts, cut to one or two, 
according tothe vigor of the plant. This 
practice will insure ten-fold the quantity of 
flowers, of larger size and of much longer 
duration, will keep the plants in good shape 
and health, and they will continue to increase 
in size and beauty for years. 

Bourbons do not require so close cutting, 
partaking more of the character of the 
Indian or China. These only require thin- 
ning. If grown as a bush, cut down the 
strongest shoots to eight or ten buds; if 
grown asa Pillar Rose, take away about 
one-fourth the length. 

Among the Climbing and Pillar Roses, are 
the Baise or Hybrid varieties of the Michigan 
Rose, which are the most showy of all the 
Climbers ; the Multifloras, of which there 
are several varieties ; the Ayrshires and the 
Semperflorens, or Evergreens. The last 
two are useful for various purposes, and will 
thrive in soils and situations where others 
would not. They are especially adapted to 
train up the stems of trees, or form an under- 
growth under them, and to cover a bank, 
old wall or fence. They are also excellent 
for training as festoons, and their being 
nearly evergreen increases their utility and 
beauty. All that vis required in pruning 
these sorts is to thin out: the weakest of the 
young shoots, retaining and shortening the 
strongest, and cutting out all the old wood. 
With all these sorts, too much pruning 
eauses a too luxuriant growth and spoils 
their flowering. ‘ 

PROTECTION. 

Many of the choice and tender sorts of 
Bourbon and Noisette Roses, when planted 
in exposed situations, should have some 
slight protection for the Winter. Those 
planted in beds should be covered with 





them from heaving by the frost, and keep 
them perfectly fresh ; the extremities of the 
shoots may perish, but this will be of no 
consequence, as those parts would have to 
be removed by pruning in the Spring. The 
neck or dividing line between the root and 
stem is the part most affected. If thus ex- 
posed the plant is pretty sure to get injured, 
and perhaps perish. Those Noisettes trained 
to pillars or fences that are tender, such, 
for example, as Solfaterre, Chromatella, &c., 
should be taken down before the ground 
freezes up, and be covered over with two or 
three inches of earth. Sea-weed and leaves 
are very good material for protection, but 
are liable to harbor vermin and mice, 
which are very destructive. We have al- 
ways found the soil to be the safest and best 
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HOW TO GET EARLY TOMATOES. 


It is very desirable to have a supply for 
the family, by the fourth of July, and if we 
are cultivating this crop for market, it is far 
more profitable to have them early than late. 
Three weeks time gained in the market may 
make a difference of one hundred dollars in 
the receipts from an acre of ground. The 
profits of market gardening depend very 
much upon early vegetables. _ 

An early variety of potatoes is of course 
indispensible. There is at least six weeks 
difference in the time of their maturity. In- 
deed some varieties seem to require the 
whole season, and keep on growing until the 
frost kills the vines. Others grow rapidly, 
and are ready for the table in about ninety 
days from planting. The Mercer is quite 
early, and were it not for its liability to rot, 
would answer very well for this purpose. 
But there are other varieties at least two 
weeks before it in ripening, and nearly equal 
in quality. If possible get these for the ex- 
periment. [f you have a hot-bed, ‘you may 
split the potatoes length-wise, and lay them 
upon the bed in rows as thick as you can 
place them, and cover them with about two 
inches of mold. In three weeks they will be 
well up, and furnished with roots several 
inches inlength. They can be set out early 
in April as you would set out a cottage plant. 
They should-be taken up carefully from the 
hot-bed and the plants separated by hand. 
There will not be a full yield by this method, 
but they will mature about three weeks be- 
fore the same variety planted in the open 
ground. 

If you have no hot-bed, and will not take 
the trouble to make one, you can put a bar- 
rel ortwo of potatoes by the kitchen fire or 
in any warm place about the Ist of March. 
The eyes will immediately begin to start and 
roots will soon form. If they are moistened 
with a little water occasionally, the process 
will be hastened. As soon as the ground is 
sufficiently open, take them carefully from 
the barrel and plant them. They should not 
be left until the roots are matted together, 
lest they be broken. This will hasten the 
ripening of potatoes several days. 

In securing early potatoes something de- 
pends upon the aspect of the ground, and its 
treatment before and after planting. A piece 
of ground, with a slope to the southor south- 
east, is most desirable forearly crops. The 
sun’s rays fall upon it more directly, and the 
temperature is several degrees higher from 

this cause. To secure the best results, this 
southern slope should be trenched two spits 
deep at least, and well manured with horse 
dung fresh from the stable. The trenching 
will cafry off all superfluous water from the 
surface, and thus increase the heat of the 
soil. The manure in its fermentation will 
still further raise the temperature, and push 
forward the process of vegetation. Thus there 
are four sources of accelerated growth to 
the plant—the sprouting, the more direct rays 


and the extra heat of the manure. The po- 
tatoes should have frequent hoeing until a 
month before digging. They will not be 





protection.—Ep. 


quite so early as those transplanted from the 


of the sun, the drainage caused by trenching, |, 








hot-bed, but will reach maturity soon enough 
to pay for the extra labor.. If you wish for 


any potatoes, make your preparations now. 
—Ep. 
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We have not seen as yet any very full re- 
ports of the meeting of this society held at 
Washington, February 9 to. 11. The» re- 
ceipts of the Boston Show were $37,172, 
the expenses $35,350, leaving a balance of 
$1,822. The present finances of the Society 
are—a claim on Selden, Withers & Co., 
Washington City, for $2,149, deposited with 
them by a former officer of the society, and 
cash on hand $1,868. We are not advised 
of the present value of the claim against 
Selden, Withers & Co. The next exhibition 
of the society is to be at Philadelphia in 
October. We annex a list of the officers 
elected : 

President—Marshall P. Wilder, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Vice Presidents—J. D. Lang, Maine;-H. 
F. French, New-Hampshire; §S. Brown, 
Massachusetts ; J. J. Cooke, Rhode-Island; 
John A. Rockwell, Connecticut ; Dr. J. P. 
Beekman, New-York; George Vail, New- 
Jersey ; Isaac Newton, Pennsylvania; J. W. 
Thompson, Delaware; Anthony Kimmel, 
Maryland; G. W. P. Custis, Virginia; H.K. 
Burgwyn, North @arolina ; R. W. F. Alston, 
South Carolina ; R. Peters, Georgia; C. C. 
Clay, jr., Alabama; M. W. Phillips, Mis- 
sissippi ; John Perkins, jr., Louisiana; Gen. 
Worthington, Ohio ; M. L. Underwood, Ken- 
tucky ; John Bell, Tennessee; Joseph A. 
Wright, Indiana; J. A. Kennicott, Illinois ; 
T. Allen, Missouri; Roswell Babee, Arkan- 
sas; J. C. Holmes, Michigan; D. J. Yulee, 
Florida ; Chas. Durkee, Wisconsin; P. Ord, 
California; W. W. Corcoran, District of 
Columbia; Jose Manuel Gallegos, New- 
Mexico ; H. H. Sibley, Minnesota; P. W. 
Gillet, Oregon; C. Lancaster, Washington 
Territory; E. Hunter, Utah; Bird B. Chap- 
man, Nebraska. 

Executive Committee—John A. King, New- 
York; A. L. Elwyn, Pennsylvania; D. Jay 
Browne, District of Columbia; John Jones, 
Delaware; W.H.H. Taylor, Ohio; Rich- 
ard P. Waters, Massachusetts. 

Secretary—W. S. King, Boston Massa- 
chusetts. 

Treasurer—B. B. French, District of Co- 
lumbia. % 


STEAM ENGINES FOR FARMING PURPOSES. 


oe 





It is said that nearly two hundred steam 
engines of an average power of six horses 
each, are now employed by farmers in the 
County of Haddington, in Scotland, for agri- 
cultural purposesonly. In addition to these, 
there are eighty water mills. This County 
contains about 200,000 acres, which would 
make a steam engine for every thousand 
acres, and a water mill forevery twenty-five 
hundred acres. 

The increased use of steam and water 
power for agricultural purposes in the United 
States, more especially on the large farms 
and plantations of the south and west, would 





greatly lighten the labors of husbandry, and 
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increase its productions, and would other-. 
wise be of vast benefit to our country. It is 
rather surprising that we Americans, so 
famed for our enterprise, should be so farbe- 
hind the British farmer in the use of steam 
engines. In iniplements, especially for har- 
vesting, we have been considerably in ad- 
vance ; but in other respects, we leave for 
the hand and the horse to laboriously per- 
form what the steam engine and water mill 
would more easily and cheaply accomplish. 
—Eb. 





RAISING STRAWBERRIES. 


—_—— 


Plain, Practical Instructions to Beginners. 


a 


[The following correspondence explains 
itself. We should perhaps add, that Mr. 
Pardee is the author of “The Strawberry 
Manual”—the only American work upon 
this subject. Messrs. C. M. Saxton & Co. 
of this city, have just issued the third edition, 
which has been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged. This book contains full information 
upon the growth and culture of strawberries, 
and should be in the hands of those devoting 
any attention to the culture of this delicious 
fruit. Price 50 cents.] 


OFFICE OF soremtony 


R. G. Parvez, Ese. : 

Dear Sir—A subscriber (who is doubtless 
a fair representative of many others) says 
he was born in this city, and has always 
been in business and resided here until last 
fall, when he went into the country and pur- 
chased a house and one-fourth of an acre of 
land, which he wishes to use to the best ad- 
vantage. One of the first things he intends 
to cultivate is a plot of strawberries ; but he 
is entirely ignorant of the method of pro- 
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cedure. He has looked into books, but they; 


confuse him somewhat. 
ries into regular order : 

1. What is meant by pistillate and what 
by staminate strawberries ! 

2. What are the names of some of each 
kind ? 

3. Should these be planted together ; and 
if so, what proportion of each ? 

4. What are the best kinds for him to se- 
lect for a bed of about twenty feet square, 
and how many of each? 

5. Where can he get the plants, and at 
about what cost ? 

6. Can he do any thing towards setting 
them this spring; and if so, when shall he 
commence? . 

7. His soil is an ordinary one, in Fordham, 
N. Y., which has never been used as a gar- 
den, and has consequently received no ma- 
nure. Indeed three or four inches of the 
surface is covered with the cellar-diggings. 
What is the simplest method of preparing it 
for setting the plants, and wen should it be 
done ? 

8. How shall the plants be set out? how 
far apart, &c.* Please direct a perfect 
novice in the matter. 
. 9. ‘What after cultivation is required in 
early summer, in mid-summer, in autumn, 
and what care in winter ? 

_By giving a few plain answers to the above 


1 will put his que- 


calls himself, can understand and practice 
upon, you will not only greatly assist him 
but also a multitude of others in like cir- 
cumstances, and confer a favor upon your 
friend, 0. J. 


REPLY. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


Dear Sir—Your note of the 15th is at hand. 
I receive by letter many inquiries similar to 
those of your Fordham subscriber, and cheer- 
fully avail myself of the medium of your 
paper to answer them. I will reply to the 
questions in their order. 

land2. Pistillate (or female) strawberries 
are so called from the pistillate blossoms, 
which appear on such varieties as Hovey’s 
Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, Crimson Cone, 
&c. The center of the flower has a smooth 
surface of closely packed pistils, almost as 
smooth as velvet. The staminate (or male) 
plants have a dozen or more stamens, or lit- 
tle shoots, extending upward a sixteenth of 
an inch or so above the mossy bed of the 
pistils, with distinct anthers (or little balls) 
upon the upper point. These are so easily 
discernible to the naked eye, as to be readily 
perceived by the most casual observer. The 
Large Early Scarlet, or Iowa, and Boston 
Pine, are good specimens of the staminate 
varieties. _ The pistillates are the greatest 
bearers. 

3. They should always be planted and 
kept separate: otherwise the rampant stam- 
inates—as._Mr. Longworth calls them—will 
soon drive all the bearing pistillates from 
the bed. A bed of staminates of about one- 
tenth the size should be placed within ten to 
thirty or at most fifty feet of the pistillates, 
to impregnate them. The pistillate -or fe- 
male plants will not fruit well if there are 
no staminate or male plants near enough to 
have the pollen from the anthers of the lat- 
ter carried to the flowers of the former, by 
the air or upon the bodies of bees or other 
insects. 

4. Hovey’s Seedlings, Burr’s New Pine, 
Crimson Cone, and Early Scarlet or Iowa, 
are an excellent selection of strawberries. 
Set on the bed of twenty feet square four 
rows of Hovey’s Seedlings (pistillate or fe- 
male plants), two feet apart, with the plants 
twelve inches from each other in the rows. 
This will require 80 plants. Then the same 
quantity of,Burr’s New Pine (also pistillates) 
in the next four rows, three feet from Ho- 
vey’s. Three feet farther on, put one row 
of Large Early Scarlet or lowas (staminate 
or male plants), and let boards six inches 
wide be set up edgewise between each varie- 
ty to prevent their becoming mixed. 

5. A good nurseryman can scaftely be 
found who will not supply, of those kinds, 
the 200 plants required, at $1.50 per 100. 

6. The spring is an excellent time to set 
them. As soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, throw it up into ridges, and as soon 
as we have settled weather and the soil in 
good order to work, spade it deeply and 
pulverize very finely and evenly, leaving it 
level ; then set the plants. 

7, A good application of leaf mold (rotten 
leaves with the surface soil from the woods), 


~ 


rgled with the soil to a good depth. 





posed to the air and frosts for six months or 
more, will be excellent. If the above can 
not be had, then apply good loam or turf, 
with two quarts of salt, one peck of lime and 
one bushel of wood ashes, to a bed of 20 
feet square. If other manure is used, let it 
be hog, cow or hen droppings, in moderate 
quantities, decomposed and thoroughly min- 
The 
sooner this can be done the better—when 
the ground is first thrown up into ridges will 
be the best time. 

8. The distance to set the plants in a gar- 
den; we have stated above, to be one foot 
apart, in rows two feet from each other. 
Be very careful to place the roots in pure 
virgin earth, and not set too deep. The 
plants should be well watered when set, and 
sometimes, if it is dry, the watering should 
be continued for a day or two afterwards. 

9. The bed must always be kept clear of 
weeds. At first the hoe can be used care- 
fully for a few weeks, and then weed by 
hand. Iftan-bark or sawdust can be had, 
apply a coating one inch in thickness to the 
whole bed, care being taken to leave the 
crown of each plant free. ‘The tan will 
answer to mulch with, and will keep the soil 
moist, which is always; favorable for the 
strawberry, and prevents the growth of 
weeds and thus saves the greater part of the 
labor and expense of after cultivation in pull- 
ing weeds, &c. 

In autmn, remove all the runners not 
wanted, and clean the bed. In no instance 
should one of the new plant’s runners be 
allowed to remain hearer than ten or twelve 
inches to another plant. Those nearer than 
this should be taken up and sold or given or 
thrown away. Do not dig much around or 
between the rows, lest you disturb the thou- 
sands of little fibrous roots attached to each 
plant and thus maim it. 

We repeat, the soil should be most thor- 
oughly trenched, handled, mingled and 
plowed in the first preparation, so that it 
will not become readily baked and hard, for 
the reason that it is so difficult to work 
among them after the plants have become 
well grown. 

On the approach of winter, throw a light 
coating of straw or leaves over the bed, to 
protect it from the frost. 

The grand secret of strawberry cultivation 
is, plenty of air, pure, fine soil, sun and water. 
R. G. Parpgr. 


New-York, February 20, 1836. 





Harp Winter ww Trexas.—Mr. Butler, of 
Seven Oaks, Galveston Co., Texas, writes 
us, under date of Feb. 4: >‘ We have had, 
from Christmas day to this time, the sever- 
est cold weather ever known in this State. 
The autumn was delightful, the weather 
mild and congenial until Dec. 25th, when it 
became cold and sleety, and from that time 
to this we have not had more than two or 
three of our usual balmy, mild winter days. 
Orange trees, bananas, figs, and all of our 
tropical fruits, are cut down to the roots. 
In many places even the roots are destroyed. 
The sugar cane no doubt has suffered too, 
and several planters will be deficient in seed 
cane. ' 








questions, such as a “green hand,” as he 


bog or muck earth, if the latter has been ex- 
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Encovracinc.—A few of our subscribers 
failed to renew a year ‘since, but one after 
another they return. Many of them write 
_ like S. G., of Waynesville, Ill., who says, 
under date of Jan. 26, 1856 : 

«* * * Thave lived one year without 
the Agriculturist, but do not want to live 
another without your paper, so long as I am 
able to pay for it; for I believe by living up 
to its teachings it will furnish clothes to the 
wearer, seed to the sower, bread to the 
eater * * *. My wife and family consider 
it the most welcome visitor we have of the 
whole family of newspapers. * * *” 

Another—who is a clergyman we believe 
—of Fairfield County, Ct., writes Jan. 29: 
“Inclosed please find one dollar for one year. 
I should have renewed my subscription long 
since but for want of the ‘needful.” I will 
do without dinner four days in a week, soon- 
er than part company with my old favorite— 
the Agriculturist. * * *” 

Such kindly appreciation, of which our 
letter-books show a goodly number, are 
every thing but food to us, and the accom- 
panying subscription does something to- 
wards that,—Eb. 





125 Mites To a Post-Orrice.—We have 
subscribers in Europe, in South and Central 
America, the Sandwich and West India Isl- 
ands, California, Oregon and New-Mexico 
Territories, Nova Scotia, the Canadas, and 
various other distant portions of this globe, 
but were not before aware that any of them 
experienced difficulties like those detailed in 
the following letter, which reached us the 
10th ultimo : 

** Cross Timpers, Texas, Jan. 9, 1856. 
EDITOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST :_ 

Please find inclosed $2 for the American 
Agriculturist and Weekly Times, for 1856. 
I should have Written sooner, but my great 
distance from the Post-Office must be my 
excuse. You can form some idea of the 
value I set upon the Agriculturist, when I 
tell you that I go 125 miles to a Post-Office. 
There is one now (Gatesville) 60 miles from 
me, to which please direct my papers here- 
Se EA 9 R: Th" 

Thanks for your kind appreciation. We'll 
TRY to make the paper worthy of the ex- 
pense and trouble it costs you.—Eb. 








ja A publisher proposing to issue a work 
in which his name was to appear as editor, 
said he did not feel able to edit it himself, 
but he did believe hé was capable of getting 
it well edited. So we do not expect to fur- 
nish from our Own experience or observa- 
tion even, full and complete information upon 
every subject introduced, but we hope to be 
able to select such aid as may be the most 
valuable and the most reliable, and we there- 
fore assume the entire responsibility of 
whatever shall appear in these pages. 

We are promised the continued assistance 
of those who have in years past done much 
to render the Agriculturist what it has been, 
and a number of men who have practised 
more than they have written, have given us 
kind assurance of lending a helping hand to 
our enterprise in the future. It is due to 








Rey. Wm. Clift, of Stonington, Ct., to say 
that his editorial contributions to this and 
past numbers, are highly valuacle, and that 
his future assistance will do not a little to- 
wards making the paper useful and interest- 
ing. : 





CHEAP FOOD FOR HORSES, 


I aecbs 

When hay is twenty dollars and upward 
a tun, it is not a very economical feed for 
horses, or other animals. Being short of 
this article the present winter, we have fed 
a horse mainly on wheat straw, corn-stalks, 
and salt marsh hay for the bulky part of the 
fodder. Ofcourse there must be something 
besides bulk, and we think it matters very 
little what constitutes the bulk, provided it 
be digestible, if we have a sufficient quantity 
of nutritious food to mix with it. This coarse 
fodder has heen run through a straw cutter, 
and then mixed with carrots for the morn- 
ing feed, and with corn and cob meal for 
noon and night. The horse has had a warm 
stable, and with this food has kept in much 
better condition than formerly when good 
hay (uncut) and oats constituted the feed. 
It is much better economy to purchase grain 
or meal to mix with coarse cut feed, than to 
buy red top or timothy at twenty or even 
fifteen dollars a year. Any coarse hay on 
which an animal willstarve alone may be 
made very serviceable in this way, helping 
both the digestion of the horse and the ma- 
nure heap. With corn at ninety cents a 
bushel, and cuarse hay or straw at five dol- 
lars a tun, we think.a horse may be kept in 
good working condition for about sixty dol- 
lars a year. Oats and good hay run up very 
easily to ninety dollars, and even a hundred. 

¢ BEDDING FOR HORSES. 

We have tried a new article for the last 
two seasons, and are so much pleased with 
it, that we give it for the benefit of all shore 
farmers. In cutting ditches through a salt 
water marsh, we threw up a large quantity 
of turf. This was cut in blocks about a foot 
square, and eight or ten inches thick. When 
thoroughly dried in the summer sun, they 
become very light and spongy,{and will ab- 
sorb a very large amount of water. Early in 
the autumn before the rains come on, we 
cart these under cover and; keep them for 
winter use. They are easily handled when 
other dirt is frozen solid, and when muck 
needs a pick-ax or crow-bar. A layer of 
these under a horse closely packed makes a 
good bed to lie or stand 6n, and will keep suf- 
ficiently dry for two or three weeks. When 
they become saturated, they are removed 
through the trap door into the manure eel- 
lar, and replaced by a new bed of dry turf. 
The saturated turf soon heats in the cellar, 
and becomes very tender by spring. This 
adds to th® {quantity and quality of the ma- 
nure-heap. It is no disadvantage if it is not 
wholly decomposed when carted to the field 
or garden. It is an excellent article for 
trenching into heavy loams and elay soils, 
making them light and more easily tillable. 
The turf should have coarse hay orjstraw on 
top of it at night, as is usual upon stable 
floors. A borse bedded in this way the year 
round will make about twenty cords of ma- 





nure, and half pay for his keeping. The 
turf too is a good deodorizer, and little am- 
monia will escape to disturb the nostrils of 
the owner or injure the lungs and eyes of the 
horse. On the whole, we prefer this bed- 
ding to anything we have yet tried.~ It is 
easily accessible to a large class of our farm- 
ers along the sea-board, and will pay well 
for digging.—Eb. 





A STROKE OF ECONOMY. 


The farm is a good school of economy in 
many respects, The age of homespunis yet 
fresh in the memory of many of the living, 
and its close calculations are yet visible on 
many ahomestead. Time was less valuable 
in that age than in this, and money far less 
valuable now than then. But multitudes 
have not yet waked up to the fact, and often 
spend several dollars worth of time to pur- 
chase what is not worth fifty cents at the 
market price. When every proprietor’s time 
is worth two dollars a day in the legitimate 
business of planning and directing the labor 
upon his own farm, he is in poor business 
doing work which another will do for him 
at one quarter of the price. 

We have already begun to divide the labor 
of the farm, and have reaped very great ad- 
vantage from it, and this division ean be 
carried to a still greater extent with profit. 
The horse and the cultivator does a great 
deal of work once done by the hoe and hu- 
man hands. .No wise man will use the latter 
when he can avail himself of the former, ‘The 
mowing machine is doing the work ofa doz- 
en men every fine hay day in July. How 
long will shrewd calculators break their 
backs over the old fashioned scythe? Is it 
not about time to upset the old stumps, and 
put powder into the rocks, that have*been 
plowed, harrowed, hoed, and mowed around, 
for six generations? They have had their 
day, like other dogs, and should now be bid- 
den to “getout.” Labor is no longer the 
only or the cheapest equivalent for the farm- 
er’s wants. The question ought to be asked, 
how can this or that want of the farmer be 
met in the cheapest way? If a man wants 
information in regard to husbandry, he can 
get the best thoughts of our best cultivators, 
at a much cheaper rate in the columns of our 
agricultural journals, than by visiting: his 
neighbors to ask questions, and make obser- 
vations. 

But Tim Bunker never thought of that. He 
has not’much opinion of ‘that are book- 
farming.” But Tim observes, and is quick 
at calculating an idea that he sees growing 
right out of the sod.. “ There is the sort of 
ideas for practical farmers.” He does not 
take the papers, but deacon Little, across 
the way does, and offers to lend them, but 
Tim is so wall-eyed on the papers, that he 
never accepts the offer. But he sees the 
deacon’s strawberries and wonders if they 
would not grow in his soil. ~ He ‘plants, and 
succeeds. The deacon sells in the next 
market town at twenty five cents a quart— 
quite as much as he used to get for a bushel 
ofapples. Tim thinks his strawberries look 
as well as the deacon’s, and he’ goes to 
market and brings home the cash. “ In fact,” 
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soliloquises Mr. Bunker, “ this business pays, 
and if folks will buy the strawberries at that 
price, I may as wellraise them.” The straw- 
berry patch was realized last year and a 
handsome sum of money with it. One of the 
coldest days last week Tim drove up to our 
door, after a long ride, which must have 
been tedious even with the excitement of 
fine sleighing and the music of the. bells. 

Now thought we, Bunker has certainly come 
to invest a dollar in book-farming. Not a 
bit of it. He had heard of our Lawton black- 
berries through the deacon, and had come 
down to take a winter view of the brambles, 
and to find out where they could be pur- 
chased. We were of course-glad to see Mr. 

Bunker, and gave him a dissertation on this 

fruit, relating our experience and mode of 
culture, and giving him the necessary direc- 

tions for procuring the plants. Had he taken 

the American Agriculturist, he would have 

found in it much more information than we 

had time to give him, and in the last num- 

ber no less than four parties advertising the 

plants for sale. Mr. Bunker’s account then, 

stand thus with himself. 


Timothy Bunker, Dr. 
To time and use of horse..................00- $2 00 

fe os . Cr. 
By information in February Agricutturist...... 10 
SSN Tense pvcceeccccaksecscncuet $1 90 


- This is what we call a bold stroke of econ- 
omy. Yet this account, foolish as it looks, 
is a. good illustration of what is going on in 
many of the farming districts. Intelligent 
men will give two dollars to save ten cents 
in paper and type. We think they will do 
better to take the papers, and’ buy their in- 
formation at wholesale price. Our time how- 
ever was not lost with Mr. Bunker; for this 
article came of his visit, and we trust it will 
touch some of our readers in the right spot. 
—Eb. 


WHITE CAKE—PLAIN DOUGH-NUTS. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

At your request, I send the recipes for two 
kinds of cake which you were pleased to 
compliment at our table. I do not know that 
they are new to your readers, perhaps they 
may be to some, and I cheerfully offer them 
in return for many similar favors received 
from my lady friends through your admira- 
ble journal : 

Waire Caxe.—Three cups of sifted flour; 
14 cups of sugar; 1 cup of sweet milk; 1 
egg; 2 table-spoonfuls of butter; 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of cream tartar; 1 tea-spoonful of 
soda; and 1 tea-spoonful of essence of lem- 
on. Beat the sugar and butter to a cream, 
then add the milk, (in which the soda should 
be dissolved,) the egg—well beaten—and the 
essence. Mix with the above two cups of 
the flour and, lastly, add the third cup, in 
which the cream tartar has been stirred. 
Then bake in pans or basins in a quick oven. 

_ Pian Doven-Nuts.—T wo quarts of flour ; 
2 table-spoonfuls of butter ; 2 cups df sugar; 
1 egg; 4 tea-spoonfuls of cream tartar; 2 
tea-spoonfuls of soda; 1 pint of sweet milk, 
and halfa nutmeg. Sift the flour, and rub 
the butter, sugar and cream tartar well 
through it; then add the egg, well beaten, 
and grate in the nutmeg. Dissolve the soda 








in the milk, and add it to the above ingre- 
dients. Mix them welltogether. Then roll 
thin, and cut in any form desired. 

Saran. 





DO OUR EASTERN FARMERS BETTER THEIR 
CONDITION BY REMOVING TO THE WEST? 


pT BA 
The reflections which passed through our 
mind in making a late trip to the Mississippi 
have been of a mixed character as to the 
permanent advantages of so great a number 
of our farmers changing their homes in the 
Eastern States, and migrating to the West. 
By the term Eastern, we shall comprehend 
the States of New-York and Pennsylvania, 
as well as the Eastern States proper, and 
by West, all west of these. It is a common 
supposition among Eastern farmers who 
have not traveled in the West, and by some 
who have, that the Western States are, so 
far as soil is concerned, a perfect El Dorado; 
that crops canbe grown almost without 
culture ; that a fine climate stimulates early 
planting and late harvesting ; that cattle can 
be wintered out of doors or on the pastures 
without fodder ; that abundance and plenty 
abound everywhere, and as a consequence 
the dissatisfied ones at the East have but to 
inventory and sell off their traps, gather 
their substance together, and “ go out West” 
to enjoy, for all their natural lives, an 
earthly paradise. Those who journey there 
either by a fixed determination to see every 
thing in its most favorable light, comes to 
this conclusion,jbecause they see but one 
side of the picture, or pass by the railroads 
only through the most inviting sections of 
the country, without giving themselves the 
time and opportunity toexamine what lies 
before them with mature deliberation. We 
propose to look at the subject impartially. 
We admit, to start with, that large portions 
of the New-England States, compared with 
the land west of them, are not worth culti- 
vation. Indeed, cultivation would never have 
been attempted on such land except under 
just such circumstances as they were sub- 
dued; and since the western lands have 
been discovered, their cultivation would not 
have been continued but for the ready mar- 
kets and high prices for their products in 
the great commercial and manufacturing 
towns built up among them. It is nowa 
question with us whether large tracts of 
land in the Eastern States now under culti- 
vation, would not be more profitably aban- 
doned to the growth of timber, than to be 
cultivated for the scanty returns they make 
to the husbandman ; or if cultivated, wheth- 
er they should be devotedto any ting but 
pasturage ? Our internal commerce has 
introduced a distribution of agricultural pro- 
duction to the soil best suited ta particular 
products. Farmers are beginning to inquire 
what articles of growth are best suited to 
their own soils, and ascertaining that fact, 
to turn their chief attention tothem. The 
facilities of interchanging the different com- 
modities of distant ‘sections of; the country 
are now so widely diffused, that they cannot 
afford as formerly, when such facilities did 
not exist, to produce on their farms all the 








wastes of their families, which grow from 
the soil even in their own localities. They 
can now better afford to buy what they can 
with difficulty raise on their own farms, and 
grow such products as they can profitably 
raise and finda ready market for. This is 
right. A profitable division of labor is thus 
introduced, involving a system of mutual 
dependence, tobe sure, but better in the 
long run for their several welfare. Thus 
we see that many crops, which years ago 
were extensively cultivated in some sec- 
tions, are almost abandoned, and other 
crops have taken their places; while the 
farmers can devote their attention exclu- 
sively to crops that pay better, and enable 
them to buy their supplies of such articles 
as they do not grow, of the more distant pro- 
ducers, who in turn purchase a share of the 
productions of the others for their own con- 
sumption. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
these different articles, as the observation of 
every intelligent mind will readily see them. 
Thus the spirit of inquiry is stimulated, and 
a decided advance in our agricultural im- 
provement is made; and so long as we are 
one people, connected by the great interests 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufacture, 
with our great arteries of transportation and 
travel kept open and increasing, so long will 
our agriculture continue ma healthy and 
progressive condition. Our different sec- 
tions of country become equalized in value, 
population, commerce, and all the advan- 
tages which make up a wealthy and pros- 
perous people. 

But it is as individuals that we have to do 
with these advantages. No single man can 
measure his own best course by that of the 
aggregate. He must survey his own imme- 
diate field of action, and to this his own 
physical ability and means, the condition of 
his family, if he have one, afid his own tastes 
and feelings, as well as theirs, must be con- 
sulted. Asa general rule, no man well off 
in worldly goods, settled among good neigh- 
bors and society, and a fair prospect of add- 
ing to his wealth and enjoyment, and the 
welfare of his family, improves his condition 
or happiness by abandoning an old home for 
anew one. To those not so favored, differ- 
ent considerations apply. They are justified 
in changing their position, emigrating to 
newer land, and founding homes for them- 
selves and their families in broader fields of 
action. The Americans, as a people, are dis- 
contented and unsatisfied with their present 
condition, whatever it maybe. If poor, the y 
want to be “comfortable ;” if comfortable, 
they want to be rich; if rich, they want to 
be richer; and if richer, they still strive on 
to become the richest of all. Such is frail 
humanity ; and perhaps, for the accomplish- 
ment of worldly grandeur, itis best that it 
should be so. But it is questionable wheth- 
er individual happiness is thus advanced. 

Being of the North, our observations on 
the subject are chiefly applicable to Northern 
territory. We are old enough to recollect 
in boyhood the rage for emigration from 
New-England to the new and fertile lands of 
the “ Genesee Country” of Western New- 
York. Many are the times that we have 
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sat before the cheerful, crackling winter 
evening fire of a New-England farm-house, 
and heard the glowing accgunts of travelers 
just.returned from that far-away land, and 
in our young hearts longed to be a man that 
we could at once go there and enjoy the 
blessings of sucha marvelous world as we 
heard described. We heard of no raging 
fevers, no debilitating agues, no heart- 
breaking home sickness, no wearing toil in 
chopping down the huge forests, and logging 
and burning them, no suffering in the open 
log cabins, no exposures‘to untold hardship 
from the absence of roads and bridges, 
nothing of the continued privations from 
want of schools, churches, and society— 
we heard nothing, indeed, but of cheap, rich 
lands, the enormous crops of wheat, and the 
brilliant prospects of health and abundance 
enjoyed by the settlers who reveled in 
mountains of “ maple sugar.” When the 
Spring came, we huddled in with the crowd 
of grown up men and women, and others of 
the village who assembled day after day in 
front of the town before the “ green,” sunny 
and pleasant, to take a last look at the de- 
parting wagons and families who had assem- 
bled their goods; with all their worldly pros- 
pects and hopes, surrounded by weeping 
friends, and leaving desolate hearts behind 
them, who, alas, were’ never again to behold 
them; and as their humble, covered, over- 
loaded wagons turned round the hill in the 
distance, with the faithful family dog behind 
them, we sighed that it was not our own 
joyous lot to depart and go with them to 
sucha worldly paradise! Ina few short 
months straggling messages of sickness, 
death, and misfortune to some of the de- 
parted emigrants would’ come back, and the 
loss for ever of a dear relative or friend 
would be bewailed in the neighborhood, and 
the good pastor of the neighboring meeting- 
house would read a notice from his pulpit 
that the prayers of the congregation, for 
consolation to the afflicted in their bereave- 
ment, were invoked “ on the present occa- 
sion.” Still the people kept on “ moving.” 
Not only “the Genesees,” but the “ Royal 
grants,” the ‘“ Garman flats” of the Mohawk, 
the ‘' Black River Country,” all had their 
favorite advocates; and afew years later, 
‘“* New Connecticut,” the “ Scioto Country,” 
the “‘ Muskingum,” and sundry other El Do- 
rados_ lured away the people. It was well 
that the parent hives at home propagated 
rapidly, otherwise New-England would have 
speedily been depopulated.. Albany was 
then more talked of than New-York, and to 
become a greater city, and “ Bosting,”. which 
to have seen in those times, was an achieve- 
ment only vouchsafed to great men and rich 
people, although the greatest town in the 
world was on the other side of all our hopes 
and aspirations. Rich men and speculators 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, who had 
bought largely of western land, readily ex- 
changed them for the farms of.discontented 
owners who were eager to emigrate, and in 
numerous instances, “ unsight unseen,” they 
packed up the remains of their property, 
and went away with high hopes to find new 
homes in the untrodden wilderness. So 


Y 








largely, indeed, had some of those specu- 
lators gone into western land, that they im- 
poverished their own estates at home ; and 
until within the last twenty years, they made 
annual journeys to their far off western es- 
tates, to collect from the struggling settlers 
upon them droves of cattle and horses (for 
money theyhad none) which they sold at home 
to replenish their exhausted coffers. Altho’ 
embarrassing to themselves, many of the 
families of these early proprietors have 
since become rich from the increased value 
of the residence of their new lands, and 
some among them who ata later day fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the early emigrants, 
have become among the distingnished and 
wealthy ofthe new States. . Thus, with ac- 
cessions from other New-England States, 
and Eastern New-York, with an interregnum 
of three years during our last war with Old 
England, grew Northern and Western New- 
York, and Northern Ohio, upto the year 
1825, and now become great, rich, and pros- 
perous communities. 

With the opening of the Great Erie Canal 
through the heart of New-York, an import- 
ant revolution was effected in’ western emi- 
gration. This we shall notice in a subse- 
quent paper.—Eb. 


CAPITAL IN AGRICULTURE. 


enajecliln 
Count de Gourney, in his agricultural tour 
in Great Britain, says, that Mr. Mactier, who 
made a fortune in the East Indies, purchased 
22,000 acres of land of the Duke of Gordon, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. The price paid 
was £120,000—nearly $600,000. . In blast- 
ing and removing rocks, leveling, draining, 
liming, subsoil plowing and farm buildings, 
he expended about £800,000 more—$4,000,- 
000. The estate was then divided into farms 
of about 400 acres each, which were let on 
nineteen years leases at the rate of five per 
cent for the money expended. This is a 
high rate of interest to realize in Great 
Britain, on a permanently safe land invest- 
ment. 

Few in America have the ability to make 
such an investment as Mr. Mactier has done 
in Scotland, nor would we be satisfied with 
so low a rate of interest; but we contend, 
that if capital and skill were more extensive- 
ly employed in the culture of the soil among 
us, the profits would be much larger than 
they now are. The great want of our farm- 
ers is capital. They almost invariably pur- 
chase or hire two much land, and thereby ex- 
haust their resources at once, leaving noth- 
ing but their manual labor and a precarious 
credit to turn the use of this land to good 
account. We think that a cash capital at 
least of from three to seven dollars per acre, 
should be left in the farmer’s hands, to take 
advantage of circumstances and the markets ; 
after paying for stocking his farm, and fur- 
nishing it with agricultural implements, seed, 
and manure. Such a course as this would 
make farming much more profitable than#it 
now is in this country.—Eb. 








Evil company is like tobacco smoke ; you 
can not be long in its presence without car- 
rying away a taint of it. 
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EARLY ASPARAGUS. 


Those who have hot beds and forcing 
houses, and raise this article for the market 
will not need our hints. But any one who 
has a good bed of this vegetable can antici- 
pate the season two weeks without taking 
up the roots, and with very little extra trouble. 
As soon.as the frost is out of the ground we 
clean off the portion of the bed designed. for 
this use. It has been well manured in the 
previous fall and salted. We remove to a 
considerable depth the surface soil, so that 


ly. We then put over the stools a large frame 
twelve feet by six and cover with glass. The 
outside of the frame is protected with a bank 
of fresh horse manure, covered with sea- 
weed or other refuse matter. Keep the glass 
close upon the frame until the purple shoots 
begin to make their appearance. Then give 
fresh air every clear day until the shoots are 
high enough for cutting. This is among the 
earliest and most delicious of vegetables. 
Every garden should have a good large bed 
of it, at least six square rods, for the use of 
the family. If you are not already furnished, 
do not put offthe preparation and stocking 
of a bed to another season. This vegetable 
is not only palatable and nutritious but is 
slightly medicinal in its ‘influence upon the 
system. It is a good diuretic and will save 
the doctor’s bills. 
RHUBARB PIES. 

If you have ever enjoyed this article you 
are looking forward with interest to the start- 
ing of the buds upon the pie plant. You can 
have young stalks some days in advance of 
the season, by the same treatment we have 
pointed out for early asparagus. But wheth- 
er you put them under glass or not, the roots 
should be bountifully supplied with manure. 
If it is coarse and fermenting it will be all 
the better. It is a gross feeder and makes 
enormous stalks with night soil or guano. 
In making a new plantation, put your holes 
four or five feet apart, and make them broad 
and deep, Stalks of two pounds weight are 
much better than those of four or’ five 
ounces.—Eb. 





Sprine work in Gardens and Fields. will 
probably be late this spring as there is so 
much frost in the ground and ice in the riv- 
ers, lakes and bays to keep the. atmosphere 
cold and damp. Every preparation possi- 
ble should be made to hurry up sowing and 
planting when the “ signs come right.” Our 
NEXT NuMBER, Which will reach most of our 
subscribers by the Ist day of April, will 
contain a considerable. variety of hints sug- 
gestions and practical directions for garden 


work. 


Gentiuity is neither in birth, wealth, man- 
ner nor fashion—but in the mind. A high 
sense of honor, a determination never to 
take a mean advantage of another, an ad- 
herence to. truth, delicacy, and politeness 
towards those with whom we have dealings, 
are its essential characteristics, 


‘What utility is there in killing hogs, if 
they are cured directly sieraance! 











the eyes of the stools may fee! the heat quick~— 


and field work, especially adapted to April 
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A OARD. 


“For some time past our business engage- 
ments have so greatly multiplied, as to pre- 
vent our giving the attention it demanded to 
the publishing of the American AcricuLTUR- 
ist. We have therefore concluded to dis- 
pose of the same, with its good will, type, 
and fixtures, to Mr. Orance Jupp. 

For nearly three years past Mr. Jupp has 
had the principal labor of editing and pub- 
lishing the paper, and during this time, has 
conducted it with ability and strict integrity, 
and to our entire satisfaetion ; and we have 
no hesitation in recommending him to the 
public as well qualified for the arduous task 
he has undertaken. a 
' We established the American Agriculturist 
in April 1842, and from that time to the 
present, it has been our endeavor to make it 
a work of high character, and one which 
would prove eminently beneficial to the in- 
terests and advancement of the Farmers of 
the United States. How well we have suc- 
ceeded we leave them to judge. 

We bespeak for this Journal the continued 
and largely augmented support of the agri- 
eultural community. This branch of the 
farmer’s business is too much neglected in 
this country—for that it is his business, and 
a very essential and profitable part of it to 
sustain the Agricultural press, is too appa- 
rent to admit of a moment’s doubt to an 
intelligent mind. There is}not one farmer 
in ten throughout our country who takes an 
Agricultural paper. The loss from this 
ignorance and neglect must be immense— 
fifty times what it would cost to support all 
the agricultural publications in the United 
States. Increasing attention has been given 
to this subject of late, and we trust the prog- 
ress will be such for the future as to leave 
no well grounded cause of complaint from 
thejwant of adequate support]to any well 
conducted agricultural paper. 

ALLEN & CO. 

New-York, Feb. 1856. 





SALUTATORY. 


——_—e—— 


Phis shall be very brief. Our old subscri- 
bers knOw us already; new ones must try 
us. “Phat will be the best test of our merits 
or demerits. We have only to say, that our 
whole time and attention will be devoted to 
the interests of our readers, and we shall 
make this just as good a paper as it is possi- 
ble forus todo. We expect to improve from 
month to month, and from year to year—for 
we have taken hold of the American Agri- 
culturist as a Life Enterprise. We hope this 
number, and that. of .Jast month, will give 
some’reason for our readers to expect good 


A WORD ABOUT OUR INDEPENDENCE. 


Sa PS 
~ This journal was established several years 
before anything like an agricultural ware- 
house was even contemplated by the Broth- 
ers Allen. After the implement business 
had so far grown upon their hands as to re- 
quire much oftheir attention, they still aimed 
to continue the Agriculturist on the same 
independent basis upon which it was: origi- 
nated. They were, however, under the ne- 
cessity of employing other persons to attend 
in part to its affairs, which will account’ for 
some changes in its past management. 
When we first entered the office of the Ag- 
riculturist as editor, nearly three years since 
it was especially requested and stipulated by 
the.publishers, that we should so conduct its 
reading pages that nothing should be admit- 
ted therein which could even be construed 
to favor or promote the private business, 
either of the publishers or of any other per- 
son whatever. We appeal to those columns 
as proof that these stipulations have been 
faithfully adhered to. Still we have. fre- 
quently been annoyed by private as well 
as public hints and inuendoes, that this paper 
was sustained to especially further the per- 
sonal ends of the Publishers. Nothing could 
have been farther from the truth, and we 
must do the Messrs. Allen the justice to say, 
that in all our past intercourse with them 
they have constantly exhibited a desire to 
make this paper a reliable and worthy public 
counsellor, and a Remoter of agricultural 
improvement. 
But to let by-gones be by-gones, we will 
here say, once for all, that the entire good 
will, type and fixtures have been purchased, 
and paid for in cash, by the present Proprie- 
tor, without any reservations, conditions, or 
obligations to any individual whatever, ei- 
ther expressed or implied. 
We rent and retain for the present our old 
office, as a matter of convenience to our- 
selves. If Mr. Allen advertises in the Agri- 
culturist, he pays for it as much per line as 
any other person. If he chances to adver- 
tise more freely than any one else, it is sim-: 
ply because he knows and appreciates better 
than others, the number and character of the 
persons likely to be reached by such adyer- 
tisements. 
We have deemed the above statements 
called for, as a final answer to any past or 
future imputations of a want of independence 
or reliability. . ; 
In this. connection we will add another 
word upon 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The few columns devoted to-this purpose 
are merely a private department where, for 
a stipulated consideration, we allow persons 
to tell their own story about their own wares, 
and we assume no responsibility whatever 
for what they may say. Still, we reserve 
the right to limit the space, and to reject any. 
advertisement we may not wish to admit.— 
Ep 
PersonaL Marrers.—Please excuse the 


amount of space devoted to personal and bus- 
iness matters in this number. It seemed 








things in the future. 





much room with such subjects again in ten 
years to come. 





Detay.—The issue of this number has 
been unavoidably delayed until this 3rd day 
of March. ~Our spring and summer stock of 
paper was made one month ago at Chester 
Village, Mass., but owing to the blockade of 
snow and ice, it has just reached us. This 
is notlikely to oceur again. We love prompt- 
ness, and extraordinaries excepted, we shall 
always mail the paper one day before the 
beginning of each month. 





Renew Earty.—With this number the sub- 
scription of nearly a thousand persons expire, 
of which they will be notified by a colored 
slip in the paper. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that one of these will fail to renew, and 
we trust that eaeh name will come back 
doubled or trebled—perhaps more than 
quadrupled. Please send in the names at 
once so that we may estimate what number 
to print for April. The ‘inside sheets are 
printed ten or twelve days before the begin- 
ning of the month. 





CUTTING GRAIN EARLY—A°TRIAL OF If. 


[Mr. A. R. Vail, of Liberty Corner N. J., in 
forwarding a friend’s subseription, gives the 
information contained below, which take the 
liberty to insert without his permission, as 
such practical tests are of more value than 
any amount oftheory. The subject is not 
exactly adapted to this season, but it will do 
to think of untilhaying and harvesting comes 
round again.—Ep.] 

* * In harvesting my wheat last year I 
endeavored to do it according to the rules 
laid down in the American Agriculturist of 
July 5th, under the head of “ When should 
crops be gathered.” Icommenced cutting 
it as soon as I could perceive that it was 
ehanging from the milk to the dough state. 
My neighbors laughed and talked of my 
foolishness, and told me that I had spoiled 
my whole crop. In fact they said so. much 
that I began to get alarmed myself. How- 
ever, I let it cure in the straw, of which some 
was green, and when cured put it in the barn. 
The result was, I had the best wheat, and 
it made the most and the best flour of any 
we ever had. My neighbors are scolding 
the miller because he makes them such poor 
flour, while he makes mine so good. They 
even came and got some of mine to make 
cake for the holidays, as theirs, that they har- 
vested ten days to two weeks later, was so 
miserably poor. 

I also cut my Buckwheat and let it lay one 
day in the sun, after which I raked it and set 
it up, twisting the tops. In abouttwo weeks 
I threshed it, in fine order. “My neighbors 
are in the habit of letting it lay two weeks 
and then raking up and threshing; but the 
rain kept theirs laying four weeks this year, 
which caused it to grow. In order to ac- 


‘}eommodate one man with a little to sow I 


exchanged two bushels, after being informed 
by him that his would make just as good 
flour.’ It is not fit to eat A. R. Van. 





unavoidable. We hope not to occupy so 


Liberty Corner, N. J., Feb. 18, 1856. 
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FENCING. 


oo 
In this section of New-Jersey a great va- 
riety of fencing is adopted by farmers. The 
most durable and substantial one, on a farm 
five miles distant, is a post and rail fence, 
made with heavy chestnut posts and broad 
white cedar rails eleven feet long. The 
average cost was ten cents per foot, or $528 
per mile. If chestnut rails had been used 
instead of cedar, the cost would have been 
nine cents per foot, or $475 per mile. 
The most ordinary kind of post and rail 
fence, made of white oak posts and rails of 
oak, black, red or pin oak, will cost not less 
than seven cents per foot, or about $370 per 
mile. 
In some cases our farmers have set up a 
neat looking fence, constructed of white oak 
posts sawed and holed, and placed eight feet 
apart, with a railing of hemlock boards six- 
teen feet long, six inches wide, and an inch 
and a quarter thick. The expense of this is 
about seven and a half cents per foot, or 
$396 per mile. 
But I have put up on my place a kind of 
fencing which unites cheapness with great 
neatness of appearance. This is made of 
hemlock boards sixteen feet long, six inches 
wide and an itch and a quarter thick, nailed 
with a substantial fencing nail upon white 
oak posts put eight feet apart. There should 
be a breaking of joints by alternation, as in 
this sketch: 
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The tops of the post should be sawed off 
even with the top rail, and the whole fence 
whitewashed. Perhaps no kind of inclosure 
so neat and attractive can be made for the 
same money, while it is nevertheless true 
that it is not quite so lasting as cedar and 
chestnut. 

The expense per mile may be estimated 
as follows : , 








660 white oak posts, at 12c.......--. $79 20 
Cartage do., $2 per hundred...... ~» 13 20 
10,560 ft. hemlock, at $12 50 per M..132 00 
Carting do., $2 per M..........-... 21 12 


200 Ibs. fencing nails, 7c. per lb...... 14 00 
Setting 330 panel fence, at 20c. each. 66 00 





Total cost per mile.........-.. $335 56 
—Which is but little more than one dollar 
per rod, and a little less than one dollar a 
panel of sixteen feet. 

If acloser fence were desired, the two 
lower rails might be seven inches wide, or 
five rails instead of four might be used, 
though the latter is the number intended in 
each of the cases mentioned above. 

Pennington, N. J. Mercer. 





Great Corn Country.—A Mr. Brooks re- 
cently made an ascension in a balloon, from 
Rockford, Illinois, Upon his descent, being 
asked what he saw beneath during his ele- 
vation, he replied—* nothing! nothing but 
corn.” 


STABLE MANURE AND GUANO. 


Mr. E. A., of South Seekonk, Mass., in- 
quires : “‘ What is your opinion of good Pe- 
ruvian guano, as compared with stable ma- 
nure ?” 

The question does not admit of a general 
answer. As long as you have good stable 
manure in abundance, that is the best. 
When the supply of that fails, or when it 
must be procured at great expense, then 
good guano is the cheapest, since it contains 
more plant-food or stimulus than common 
manure in a given bulk or weight. Their 
effects upon the soil or plants are similar— 
both furnish the elements the growing crops 
require. 

For a heavy soil—that is, one that needs 
loosening—coarse manures produce the best 
effects. So, on a light, sandy soil which 
does not contain a sufficiency of organic or 
vegetable matter, we should choose stable 
manure, if to be had. On ordinary soils of 
medium fertility, the question is wholly one 
of relative cost of getting the two kinds of 
manure. Generally, unless the cultivator 
lives near a village or city, where good stable 
manure can be obtained cheaply and readily, 
it is cheaper to get guano. 

Most lands of ordinary fertility may be 
treated profitably with more manure than 
the farm produces. In such cases, we re- 
peat, first use in the most economical man- 
ner all the manures and other organic mat- 
ters to be obtained at a moderate cost, and 
then make up any deficiency with guano. 
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A CHEAP HAT-STAND—LEMON CHEESE—DELICATE 

CAKE. : 
For cheap ornamental purposes, whether 
applied without or within doors, there is no 
tree in our country more available than the 
Red Cedar. Its durability and lightness 
alike recommend it as suitable either for the 
the exposed garden-seat or the more shel- 
tered hall—in which latter situation I have 
seen it occupying a conspicuous place as a 
HAT-STAND. 
And very simple and pretty it was, I can 
assure you. It is constructed as follows : 
Procure from the forests: a cedar, not too 
stout, but firm and straight; then after re- 
moving the bark and trimming out all the 
smaller twigs, leaving the large and strong 
ones as supports for hats and coats—cutting 
them off, however, about six or eight inches 
from the main trunk—proceed by fastening 
it firmly with large nails upon a piece of 
plank, from one foot to eighteen inches 
square, proportioned to the size and weight 
of your tree. This hat-stand, when nicely 
varnished, makes an appropriate and useful 
appendage toa country house—quite as dur- 
able, if not so handsome, as the cumbrous 
iron ones in common use. 
I will close, now, by giving you two reci- 
pes, which, having repeatedly tried, I can 
assure you are most excellent: 
LEMON CHEESE. 

Take six eggs, and beat them up with 3 


them over the fire in a brass kettle. As 
soon as they come to a boil, stir into them 
four grated lemons, and let them simmer fif- 
teen minutes, stirring them all the time. 
The above mixture is excellent for filling 
puff paste, and as it will keep a month, 
country housekeepers will appreciate the 
convenience of having something always 
ready. I have seen it used on the tea table 
as a sweetmeat, and eaten with cream. 
DELICATE CAKE. 

Beat the white of eight eggs to a froth, 
then add one tea-cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, one pound of flour, one tea-spoonful 
of soda dissolved in a tea-cupful of sweet 
milk, two tea-spoonfuls of cream tartar sifted 
through the flour. Essence to suit the taste. 
Bake one hour and a quarter. 

Euiza. 


LOSS OF FRUIT TREES—HINTS ON SETTING 
OUT, &,----No, 1, 
tris ied 

[The following hints are from a practical 
tree planter, and are worthy of attention. 
Preserving. the roots from exposure is im- 
portant. Dipping them in a mixture of dung 
and clay or other earth, is an excellent sug- 
gestion. Any kind of vessel, or even a hol- 
low made in a compost soil, will answer for 
making a “puddle” in. Mulching the trees 
with straw, coarse dung, leaves, or muck, is 
always to be commended. There are differ- 
ent opinions in regard to the amount of 
shortening-in that should be practised. We 
should cut off as few branches as possibly, 
unless the tree is unusually exposed to the 





and will make roots and wood in proportion 
to the amount§of healthy foliage.—Eb. | 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist 

I am persuaded that this subject claims the 
repeated and continued attention of those 
who are yearly embarking in agriculture and 
horticulture. No farm is desirable without 
more or less fruit trees upon it, and if not 
already stocked, the purchaser sees this 
defect almost the first thing. The proper 
manner, therefore, of securing success in the 
setting out of trees, and an after culture that 
will give thrift and vigor, becomes at once a 
subject worthy of consideration. The great 
annual loss of fruit trees testifies to the fact 
that all are not fully informed upon this sub- 
ject: 
One farmer bought dwarf pears and set 
them out on a dry sandy soil. Two years 
after he called my attention to them, and 
wondered what was the matter with his pear 
trees. I said to him they were dwarfs—that 
is, pears worked on quince, which, to thrive 
must be planted on moist, heavy soil. Also, 
the very necessary operation of shortening- 
in the stem (of which I will presently speak 
more at length) had been entirely neglected. 


ticable, and within the reach of all who read 
this article, for the management of fruit and 
ornamental trees when received from the 
nurseries. 

Before the trees are unpacked, prepare a 
trench in some spot that has already been 
worked over so as to be loose, taking care 





ounces of butter and one pound of sugar ; put 








not to choose a place that will interefere 


wind. The tree feeds through its leaves, - 


I wish now to propose a plan that is prac- © 
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with planting out. Let the trench be long 
enough to receive all the trees freely with- 
out injuring the roots by cramping. Then 
repack your trees, and put them at once in 
»the trench and cover the roots well with 
loose earth, heaping it about them some- 
what. The reason for this isobvious. They 
are not exposed to the sun, drying winds, 
or frost, but are preserved in a state of fresh- 
ness until wanted for final planting out, 
which should be as soon as the holes can be 
dug. 

Upon proper setting out depends much of 
their future success—but of this hereafter. 

The next step in order, if not already done, 
is to procure about a seventy-five or eighty 
gallon cask ; sink it two-thirds in the ground, 
and fill it two-thirds full of “ puddle,” made 
of two parts clay and one of cow dung, well 
‘wet and mixed till of the consistency of 
thin mortar. Into this you may dip your 
fruit trees as they are lifted out of the trench 
for setting. I apprehend no one who has 
ever tried this process will fail to continue 
it, and urge upon his friends the same prac- 
tice. This puddle adheres closely to every 
fiber, and the earth in turn adheres to that. 
A world of labor, also, in watering, is saved, 
as no water is needed other than what the 
puddle affords. 

Setting a stake at the side of the tree at 
the time of planting, to which it must be tied, 
- is advisable, to secure it against being much 
shaken by high winds before the roots have 
a firm hold. Indeed this is always a mark 
9f good culture. If the stake be driven after 
_ dhe tree is set, there is danger of seriously 
bruising the roots. 

The next point to consider is, the shorten- 
ing-in of the stem and lopping off branches. 
This process can not be very definitely laid 
down on paper, without the help of diagrams, 
but still something may be said that will as- 
sist the novice. A stem five feet long I 
would make about three, unless it was a 
dwarf pear, when [ would have it shortened 
to about two, or two and a-half. Aud the 
branches I would lop off, say for the lower 
ones, one-third of their length, and the upper 
ones one-half. This process will, in a great 
measure, proportion the top with the root, 
and the growth will be proportionate. 

And now comes the process of mulching, 
which consists in covering the ground about 
the roots, for a space of six féet in diameter, 
with any kind of coarse litter—the object of 
which is, to partially shade the ground, that 
it may not soeasily dry out, but retain a 
more even moisture through the first and 
most trying season. 

This course of proceeding patiently pur- 
sued will, doubtless, in the end, prove to the 
farmer and amateur an economical invest- 
ment. What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. 

Washing the bodies of young fruit trees 
with soft soap, at least once a year, isa 
great promoter of health and thrift, but 
should never be done the first year after 
planting out. Whitewashing the trunks of 


trees, aside from their unsightly appearance, 
is a practice always to be condemned.—W. 
D., Morristown, N. J. 








HASTENING PEAR TREES. 


-_—_— 
Instructive Experiments on hastening Pear Trees 
Raised from Seed. 


—o— 


More than once on seeing my numerous 
seedling pear trees, inexperienced amateurs, 
full of superficial knowledge, have said to 
me, * What! you wait seven, eight, or ten 
years before your trees come into bearing? 
That is too long to wait; this is the method 
I would take to hasten their bearing: when 
a seedling has made a well ripened terminal 
shoot, I would bud or graft it on the quince 
stock, and thus have fruit in the third or 
fourth year after the operation.” Others re- 
commend grafting or budding on standards, 
or on the lateral branches of strong pyramids 
in bearing. My reply was always, “ Have 
you tried it? Have you established by ex- 
periment the superiority of this practice 2?” 
No one ever ventured in the affirmative. 
They had only heard that it could be done. 
A prejudice. I know that twenty years ago, 
or more, similar experiments had been tried, 
but without success. Desirous, however, of 
making sure on this point, I renewed the ex- 
periment onan extended scale. The follow- 
ing was the result obtained: From fifteen 
of my most promising seedlings, and such 
as were best adapted for the purpose, I took 
good grafts in the third year, and worked 
them on strong shoots at six or seven feet 
high ; I also took six buds ofeach sort and 
worked them on the quince stock; and I 
sacrificed five strong pyramids by grafting or 
budding on their lateral branches. These 
grafts and buds succeeded perfectly well for 
several years, with the exception of four 
sorts which did not succeed on the quince 
stock, but the others did not bear sooner than 
the seedlings themselves. The contrary, in 
fact, was the case with most of the sorts so 
propagated, notwithstanding that long prun- 
ing and all the other modes of hastening 
bearing had been resorted to, but all in vain. 
The cause in the opinion of highly compe- 
tent men is this: every seedling pear tree 
according to the nature of its constitution 
passes through the various stages of veget- 
able life before it arrives at the state in which 
it is in a condition to bear fruit. The stem 
and a part of the upper branches next to it 
must pass through certain phases of their 
growth before they acquire, either by pecu- 
liarity of constitution or by age, the proper- 
ties necessary for the production of the or- 
gans of fructification. Neitheir the nature 
of the quince stock, nor the age of a strong 
wild pear stock, nor that of a tall pyramid 
already in bearing can change the nature of 
the graft or bud worked upon them. 


The results of the experiments and obser- 
vations made upon this subject prove that it 
is indispensable to make a judicious selection 
of grafts or buds in order to produce bearing 
wood. It is the strong shoots of the upper 
part of a tree in a bearing state, or on the 
point of becoming such, and derived from a 
variety that has already borne fruit, to which 
the preferrence should be given. By em- 
ploying scions from too young trees the fruit- 
ing of those so propagated is retarded. By 
taking scions from an aged, weakly, or worn 





out tree, all its inherent faults are repro- 
duced in the propagated plants. Here anoth- 
point is touched upon, namely, the influence 
of the stock upon the graft and of the graft 
upon the stock; but this forms a different 


subject of consideration.—J. px Joneue, in 


Gardener's Chronicle. 


THE ASPARAGUS BED, 


sheets 

“‘ How shall I get an asparagus bed ?”’ asks 
one of our subscribers. We will try and 
give the information desired. 

To begin with the beginning—the seed 
may be sown in autumn or early in the 
spring, in a good loamy soil. Select good 
and ripe berries, put them in water, and 
when slightly fermented, the seed can easily 
be washed from the pulp and dried. One 
ounce will grow a thousand plants. Sow in 
drills an inch deep, about one foot apart and 
cover with fine soil, pressed down lightly. 
Keep the weeds out, stir the soil often, and 
thin the plants to six inches apart in the 
drills. At one year old select the best and 
thriftiest plants to form your bed. 

The asparagus bed should be open to the 
morning sun. Andit is better if protected 
from the north and east, yet open to light 
and air. It should be very rich, and on this, 
more than anything else, depends the amount 
and value of the product. Dig up a loamy, 
porous soil two feet deep, intermixing large- 
ly and thoroughly with manure to within six 
inches of the top ; this should be filled with 
garden loam. Then take the young plants 
from the seed bed—injuring the roots as lit- 
tle as possible—and carefully set out in rows 
two feet apart, one foot apart in the row. 
Then cover the bed two inches deep with 
dark colored soil, made by a mixture of 
charcoal dust and muck, and sprinkle salt 
until the surface is white again. This will 
keep down the weeds and promote the 
growth of the asparagus, which, it should 
be remembered, originated on the sea-shore. 

In autumn remove the dead stalks and 
cover the bed three inches deep with stable 
manure, to be forked in in the spring, with 
another dressing of salt. Let the stalks 
grow the first and second year without cut- 
ting, that the roots may get well established ; 
the third year the asparagus will be fit to 
cut, and will, with similar treatment each 
fall and spring—with perhaps a slight addi- 
tion of earth to prevent the roots from com- 
ing too near the surface—continue to yield 
well for many years. 

Remember, room, a rich, warm soil, moist, 
but well drained, and salt enough to prevent 
the growth of weeds, are peculiarly benefi- 
cial to the asparagus plant. With these, 
and good care, one can not fail to have that 
inmate of all gardens, and asparagus bed.— 
Rural New- Yorker. 








An otp Sayine Amenpep.—“ Youare rath- 
er late this morning, William,” said good Mr. 
Rise-with-the-sun, to a laggard apprentice 
who came ata late hour. ‘“ Yes, sir, but 
‘better late than never,’ is an old saying,” 
replied William. “ Better never late,” said 
his master, “is an axiom of far more worth, 
though it may not be so old.” 
































~ ee havent 
PEEPS INTO A BEE HIVE. 


There is nothing from the Master Hand, 
untouched by man, however small and in- 
significant it may seem to some, but is wor- 
thy of our careful study and investigation. 
We forget that the minute insect, or the 
worm upon which we tread with loathing and 
disgust, was framed and received the breath 
of life by the same Infinite Wisdom which 
created and animated us. They are gov- 
-erned by laws which they observe far more 
scrupulously than man does the laws which 
ought to govern him, even aided as he is by 
reason, a power they are not supposed to 
possess. We have no doubt that all the 
lower orders, even to the tiniest of them all, 
enjoy their little life, and contribute to carry 
out the general plan. If we studied them 
more, and became more familiar with their 
habits, we should lose all repugnance to 
them, and perhaps find lessons of value for 
every-day life in many of their works and 
ways. Let us see! 

On the 17th day of July last, we placed in 
our dining room window an observing bee- 
hive, constructed of glass, so that all the op- 
erations of the bees could be plainly and 
conveniently seen. A comb about a foot 
square was placed in it containing some 
brood, with plenty of workers and drones, 
but without the queen bee. The hive was 
then carefully observed by one of the ladies 
of the family, who has given us the follow- 
ing accout of their doings. 

The first business the bees attended to, 
was incommencing the cells for a queen, 
and they prosecuted it with energy for two 
days. At the end of that time, a queen was 
taken from another colony and placed with 
them, upon which they pulled down the 
cells they had made in less than half the 
time it had required to construct them, and 
then began to piece out and repair the comb, 
which needed a corner. The queen at 
once commenced laying, and soon filled the 
unoccupied cells, when she was again re- 
moved, and the bees once more began the 
construction of queen cells. 

The unhatched bees now began to come 
forth, and in two weeks the family increased 
so fast as to make it necessary for them to 
prepare to emigrate. So they built six 
queen cells, and in about twelve days the 
first queen was hatched. As soon as she 
was fairly born, she marched rapidly, and in 
the most energetic manner, over the comb, 
and visited the other cells in which were the 
embreyo queens, seeming at times furious to 
destroy them. The workers, however, sur- 
rounded her and prevented such wholesale 
murder. But for two days she was intent 
upon her cell-purpose, and kept in almost 
continuous motion to effect it. Onthe four- 
teenth day the second queen was ready to 
come out, peeping and making various noises 
to attract attention. 

A part of the colony then seemed to con- 
clude that it was time to take the first queen 
and go, but by some mistake she remained 
in the hive after the swarm had left. The 
second queen came out as spon as possible 
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were two in the hive! Several minutes 
elapsed before it seemed to be known that 
she was left, andthe two queens ran about 
on the comb, which was now nearly empty, 
so that they could be distinctly seen. But 
they had not apparently, noticed each other, 
while the workers were in a state of great 
uneasiness and commotion, seeming impa- 
tient for the destruction of one of them; and 
the mode they adopted to accomplish it was 
of the most deliberate and cold-blooded kind. 
A circle of bees kept one queen stationary, 
while another party dragged the other up to 
her, so that their heads nearly touched, and 
then‘the bees stood back, leaving a fair field 
for the combatants, in which one was to 
gain her laurels, and the other to die! The 
battle was fierce and sanguinary. They 
grappled each other, andlike expert wrest- 
lers, strove to inflict the fatal blow, by some 
sudden or adroit movement. But for some 
moments the parties seemed equally matched 
—no advantage could be gained on either 
side. The bees stood looking calmly on the 
dreadful affray, as though they themselves 
had been the heroes of a hundred wars. But 
the battle, like all others, had its close ; one 
fell upon the field, and was immediately 
taken by the workers and carried out of the 
hive. By this time, the bees which left, 
made the discovery that their queen was 
missing, and although they had been hived 
without any trouble, they came rushing 
back, but not in season to witness the fatal 
battle, and the fall of their poor slain queen, 
who should have gone forth with them to 
seek a future home. 

There was evidently sore disappointment 
in this result, for when they realized their 
loss, they uttered piteous cries, and for a 
day or two “ refused to be comforted,” wan- 
dering about, apparently without object, and 
in great confusion. 

The hive was now crowded again almost to 
suffocation, and after a few days’ uneasi- 
ness the bees all left and lighted on an ap- 
ple tree near the window, from whence they 
were jarred off, and the queen and a half 
pint of the bees returned to their old quar- 
ters, where they are to-day, August 30, do- 
ing well. A small colony made in July, was 
now brought forward, and after sprinkling it 
as well as the bees from the house with 
peppermint water, so that they might be all 
of one odor, the two strange colonies were 
mixed, and have continued to go on harmo- 
niously together.—N. E. Farmer. 





No Cure no Pay.—The wife of a poor 
man having fallen dangerously ill, the latter 
went to a physician equally known for his 
skill and for his sordid avarice, thinking the 
doctor was afraid that he would not be paid 
for his trouble, the good man pulling out an 
old purse, said to him: ‘“ Here I have twen- 
ty dollars, which is allI possess in the world; 
whether you kill my wife or cure her, I will 
give them to you.” The doctor, having ac- 
cepted theoffer, went to see the woman, but 
without avail; in a few days after she died. 
He then claimed the twenty dollars from the 
husband, who asked him if he had killed his 





‘Have you cured her?” “No.” “ Then 
you have no right to the money and I am 
really astonished you should dare come and 
claim it.” 


THE BALTIMORE GUANO TRADE OF 1855. 


os 


It will be seen by the statement of the im- 
ports of guano for the year 1855, that there 
has been a large diminution in the receipts 
of this popular and efficient fertilizer, com- 
pared with the reteipts in 1854. This ma, 
in some measure be accounted for by the 
fact that, in 1854 the receipts were by no 
means equal to the demand; and it will be 
remembered that the crowds of farmers and 
others pressing for supplies at the office of 
the Agent of the Peruvian Government indi- 
cated the great want of the article. The 
supplies which came in that year after the 
season for the use of guano had passed by, 
were of course left over for this year. It is 
therefore quite probable that there has been 
as much used this season as there was last 
year. 

We have no means of ascertaining the 
amount left over the present season, which 
will of course go to supply the Spring de- 
mand. The price now asked by the Agent 
for Peruvian Guano is $55 per ton for lots 
of not less than 200 tuns. From store, for 
less quantities, $56 is the usual price. We 
quote Mexican at $28 for AA, and $24 for 
A, and $20 to $22 for B. African is held at 
$30, and Columbian at $35. It is presumed 
the market will open at about these rates 
when the Spring demand comes on. 

The imports of guano in 1855 were: 


Peruvian .. 222 .0.kc0 30,695 tuns. 
MesiOan 6 c5es cin ee 7,076 tuns. 


We note the following exports of guano: 
To London, of Peruvian. ..-.1,149 tuns. 
‘ 





Liverpool, PEE ee 2,808 * 
Barbadoes, alle 579 * 
Genoa, do...... 345“ 
Valencia,Spain,do-...... 490 « 
Gibralter, of Mexican... 850 “ 
Liverpool, do...... 1,141 “ 


The following are the imports of Peruvian 
guano into Baltimore for seven years : 
1849.... 2,700 tuns. | 1853....32,152 tuns. 
1850.... 6,800 tuns. | 1854....58.927 tuns. 
1851....25,000 tuns. | 1855....30,695 tuns. 
1852. ...25,500 tuns. Baltimore Amer. 





QUANTITY OF WOOL FROM DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF FOOD. 


jucnibiiesil® 
We find in the London Journal of Arts of 
August 31st, 1855, a statement of the 
amount of wool produced by feeding weighed 
quantities of various kinds of food. The re- 
sults given are from one set of experiments, 
and they probably vary materially from what 
might be obtained under other circumstan- 
ces; still they are instructive : 


1,000 Ibs. Pounds of Wool. 
Mangel Wurzel, raw, produced..... 5t 
Potatoes, raw, with salt ........... 6t 
Oates TaW2 226 ous. Ok. eae 10 
Buckwheat... 223. 1k ce es 10 
DONG is. aden cdsudi~ cium 12% 
Bye, WHAOGUGANE 2. inicn. cei segens 12¢ 
Rye, with salt ......-20.00.cccccen 14 
Wheat, raw...........- Si SRE HE 14 
PONE. coos ek elect bake. Soemtae 16+ 


We have not the method of feeding the 








ter the others had gone, and then there 





wife. ‘No, certainly,” answered the doctor. 
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little imperfect. The difference in the result 
of feeding rye with and without salt is in- 
teresting. The superior value of peas might 
be looked for, from their, chemical compo- 
sition.—Eb. 


THE BARBARISM OF THE FARM, 


ee aia 
“But many a crime, deemed innocent on earth, 
Is registered in heaven; and these no doubt 
Have each their record, with a curse annexed. 
Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never. When he charged the Jew 
To assist his foe’s down fallen beast to rise ; 
And when the bush-exploring boy that seized 
The young, to let the parent bird go free ; 
Proved he not plainly, that his meaner works 
Are yet his care, and have an interest 
All in the Universal Father's love ?”—THE Task. 


We have ridden to-day five miles in a 
bleak, winter wind, the earth robed in deep 
snow and the thermometer far below the 
freezing puint. We had cloak, over-coat 
and mittens without, and a respectable lining 
of flesh under the skin, and were very un- 
comfortable at that. But we saw several 
herds of cattle in this short ride, shivering 
around stack yards, their four feet drawn up 
close together, their heads to the leeward, 
and the whole animal economy struggling to 
present the smallest amount of surface pos- 
sible to the cutting winds. The poor brutes 
bore unmistakable evidence in their horrent 
hair, their peaked bones, thin flesh, and de- 
jected air, that the rails of the stack-yard 
fence had been their only shelter, and the 
icy ground their only bed, during the winter. 
We pitied the poor creatures doomed to such 
tortures, and we are unable to repress our 
indignation at their brute owners. This is 
still a fair picture of hundreds—yes, we may 
say thousands—of farms in this common- 
wealth. Their stock is wintered out, either 
wholly or in part, through the rains, the 
snows, and the eold of winter. 

This practice is as inhuman and barbarous 
as it is wasteful and slovenly. As we are 
fresh from these scenes of cruelty, and the 
image of the suffering kine still wounds our 
sensibilities, we mean to bear swift witness 
against it, or rather give the beasts them- 
selves a chance, like Balaam’s ass, to rebuke 
their stupid owners. We took notes of the 
speech of one of the philosophers of the herd 
we last past, and the burden of his eloquence 
seemed to be a reprobation of the owners of 
freezing animals, and run in this wise : 


“Oh, ye humane and Christian citizens of 
this commonwealth, members of churches, 
patrons of missions, builders of hospitals 
and givers of alms to the poor, consider the 
poor dumb brutes of which God3has made 
you the owners, and for whose happiness 
He will hold you responsible as for that of 
your fellow man. You can not doom us to 
the pitiless blasts of winter with impunity. 
Your hearts are touched with the woes of 
the heathen, who give their children to the 
crocodiles, but you have not even a thought 
of us, lingering in the torments of sterner 
jaws than those of the crocodile. Your 
winter blasts come down upon our quivering 
flesh and fill us with pangs, that make us 
envy the fate of the victims of the monsters 
of the Ganges. Death by the knife were a 
merciful deliverance from these slow tor- 
tures, administered by cold, wet and starva- 








tion. You pity the dumb, and build asylums 
to teach them the language of signs. You 
have no eyes to see the signs of the dumb 
that speak to you from your own stack 
yards, crying in the mute eloquence of our 
brute woe, ‘Shelter us; feed us; in the 
name of Him who feeds ravens, and has 
made you the almoners of His bounty to us.’ 

“You call us Arabs sometimes, when we 
resent the smarting injuries you inflict upon 
us. You are worse than an Arab yourselves, 
for he is faithful to his friends, and his horse 
shares with him his barley meal and his tent. 
You, Christian-men, give us the stalks, and 
keep the meal yourselves, and for shelter 
give us the canopy of the heavens and a bed 
of snow. You call us savages, in your un- 
reasonable anger, and second your calumny 
with your blows. You are worse than sav- 
ages yourselves. They do but bind their 
victim to a tree, heap around him the burn- 
ing pile and end his misery after a few brief 
hours. No savage ever doomed his fallen 
foe to three successive months of east winds 
sharper than needle points; of remorseless 
cold striking pain to the very marrow of his 
bones ; of snow, sleet, and hail—God’s mes- 
sengers of wrath to the doomed Egyptians. 
This ingenious device for prolonging torment 
was reserved for the practice of the Christian 
men of the nineteenth century. 

“And you practice these cruelties, not 
upon enemies who have injured you, but 
upon those whom God made your friends, 
and who, in consequence of his law, submit 
themselves to your yoke, bear your burdens, 
plow your fields, reap your harvests and 
gather them into barns. Hath he not said, 
‘Ye shall not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.’ We not only thresh the 
grain, like the ox of Scripture, but till and 
harvest it quicker and better, and are much 
more entitled to the supply of our wants. 
But, ingrates and rebels against Heaven’s 
law that you are, you muzzle us with frost 
so that we can but half eat the miserable 
straw and stalks your parsimony deals out 
to us. 

‘“‘ It is abominable barbarism, and wretched 
economy. The unsheltered, muzzled ox has 
little strength to work, and yields expensive 
beef; the cow yields little milk, and the 
horse wastes your time in the field, and upon 
the road. If you have no humanity, treat 
us better ‘for your purses’ sake. Build us 
barns and barn cellars, dry sheds, and cis- 
terns. Give us good food, and water with- 
out ice. Shelter saves food, saves flesh, 
saves milk, saves manure, and makes fat 
acres, fat crops, fat cattle, and a fat purse. 
Ye barbarians and sinners, shelter vour 
cattle !” 

A general bellow of approbation ran thro’ 
the crowd as the horned orator descended 
from his snow bank frostrum, and if there 
was no stamping of feet, it was because that 
intellectual method_of cheering their spokes- 
man had not illumined their civilization. A 
half-starved yearling, with an icy cornstalk 
in one corner of his mouth, moved a vote of 
thanks. A bull, whose prowess lay more in 
his horns than in his tongue, went for print- 





ing the speech, and advocated reprisal upon 





the barbarians. A motherly cow, solicitous 
for her new-born calf, suggested that por- 
tions of the speech would be considered per- 
sonal and abusive, and might lead to the 
withholding of their already short supplies. 
A wag of a steer thought the Scripture- 
passages might as well be expurgated, as 
their tormentors were not very familiar with 
that book, and would not understand the 
allusion. 

We left them in the midst of the debate, 
and shall look with interest for the full re- 
port. The meager sketch we have given, 
we think, will furnish profitable food for re- 
flection at some of our rural firesides.— Eb. 


CHICCORY—IS IT A BAD WEED? 


i 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


One page 100 I find an inquiry about chic- 
cory : ‘* Will some one inform me if it is a 
bad weed?” The Chiccory, Wild Endive or 
Succory, is a syngenesius plant, a native of 
most parts of Europe, and is the Chicorium 
intybus of Linneus, and was first cultivated 
in England, in 1780, by Arthur Young. It 
was highly recommended by him as an herb- 
age plant, but he added that it was difficult 
to eradicate it when land had been once 
stocked with it. Pliny mentions a plant by 
this generic name, which was extensively 
cultivated in Egypt as a salad plant; this 
was the Chicorum endivia, which is a native 
of the East Indies, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties, as seen in the New-York 
markets. The Chicorium intybus grows 
with a stalk about three feet high, with 
blue flowers, the leaves somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Dandelion, but larger and 
more hairy. 

It was probably from the high recommend- 
ation given by Young, that the State of 
New-York, in their early operations to pro- 
mote the agricultural interests, in 1812-14, 
procured and distributed a quantity of this 
seed through western New-York. I have 
seen, within the last few years, several 
places where it was sown in small patches 
at that time, and the owners have never 
been able to eradicate it. 

In Germany and some other countries it 
is cultivated as a substitute for coffee, in 
which case it is cultivated as we do carrots 
or the vegetable oyster, and the root, which 
is the part used, very much resembles the 
latter. Mixed with coffee it imparts a pleas- 
ant flavor, which some would pronounce an 
improvement.—N. Goopsett, New-Haven. 








Wyanpott Corn.—A correspondent at 
Stirling, Whiteside Co., Ill., says: ‘“[ see 
advertised in some of the papers ‘ Wyandott 
Corn.’ Write under, for a northern climate, 
‘ Morus Multicaulis.’ Ihave had under cul- 
tivation the past season nine varieties of 
corn, but am satisfied that there are, or 
ought to be, better.” 

We hear similar accounts from others in 
reference to the failure of the Wyandott 
corn in northern climates. It is well to give 
it further limited trials, as far north as Can- 
ada, even—but we should not put much de- 
pendence upon it further north than say 38° 
or 89°, North latitude. 
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ABOUT GREASE. GROWING MILLET, strained through a cloth, and the fine pre- 
—— —— cipitate dried in cakes.—Sci. American. 


All kinds of fatty matter consist essential- 
ly of an oily liquid, united with a solid sub- 
stance, the former called elaine, and the lat- 
ter either stearine or margarine. By expos- 
ing Olive oil (sweet oil) to alow temperature 
a portion of it becomes solid. This may be 
separated and subjected to pressure so as to 
entirely remove the liquid part and leave a 
permanently solid mass, which is called 
margarine. This is white, hard and brittle, 
and resembles spermacetti. Almond oil, 
linseed, and miany other vegetable oils pro- 
duce the same results. In like manner, but- 
ter, human fat, the fat of the goose, and 
some other animals, by a somewhat similar 
process, yield the solid margarine. The fluid 
portion is called elaine. The margarine 
melts at 118° (Fahrenheit,) and when pure it 
is not affected by the atmosphere, if kept for 
any length of time. 

The fat of the ox, the sheep, the horse, the 
hog, the goat, &c., in like manner, yield a 
liquid and a solid, the former called also 
elaine, while the latter, or solid part, isnamed 
stearine. Stearine is a hard, brittle, color- 
less fat, and melts at 129°. Both margarine 
and stearine are found in small quantities in 
most animal fats, but one or the other great- 
ly predominates. In the fat of man the solid 
part is margarine alone. 

The hard candles now so common in the 
market, under the names of “ stearine can- 
dles,” ‘“ adamantine candles,” &c., are chief- 
ly stearine, obtained from tallow or lard—es- 
pecially from the latter, in the process of 
lard oil manufacture.—Eb. 





GERMAN VINE-DRESSERS AND GARDENERS 
WANTED, 

Considerable attention is now being given 
to the culture of the vine in many of the 
southern States, and from several sources 
we learn that there is an increasing demand 
for skillful and experienced men to take 
charge of vineyards. One of the most prom- 
inent agriculturists of South Carolina writes 
us, under date of Jan. 26: ‘ Could you not 
get me, among the German emigrants, next 
stmmer or fall, a Vine-dresser of reliable 
character—if a gardener also, so much the 
better? I will pay him at least better wages 
than they pay about Cincinnati, and he can 
get here as easily. If I- go into vineyards 
extensively, I should like to colonize a dozen 
or two of German vine-dressers, on the plan 
pursued about Cincinnati—would allow bet- 
ter terms, and equally as healthy localities 
—more so, I think, by far. Please tell me 
if you can do anything for me in these re- 
gards.” 

We shall be happy to give any information 
to persons of the class indicated, if they will 
call at our office.—Ep. 





Apvertisinc.—* There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth, and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” 

“He which soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly ; and-he which soweth boun- 
tifully shall reap also bountifully.” 


‘‘A Subscriber ” wishes to know which of 
two correspondents he shall follow who gave 
somewhat different directions for growing 
millet, through the columns of the Agricul- 
turist last year. In reply we would say 
generally, that sowing, planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, &c., must vary largely accord- 
ing to the soil, climate and other circum- 
stances, not only of millet but for all other 
crops and objects of cultivation. If the soil 
be stiff clay, lumpy, and adhesive, it will re- 
quire double the quantity of seed that a light, 
finely pulverized soil will need. If the seed 
is sown early, so as to have the benefit of 
all the early rains, and thus secure the germ- 
ination of all the seed, a less quantity will 
suffice than if sowed so late that drouth may 
prevent sprouting. Early sowing has the 
further advantage of giving the crop a longer 
period to mature in, and thus securing a larg- 
er growth for each plant than when sown 
later. This allows scantier seeding. The 
different uses for which the crop is designed 
has another influence in seeding. ‘If the 
crop is destined to be harvested for grain, 
half the quantity of seed only is required as 
if the object is to raise fodder only. The 
manner of sowing largely affects the quan- 
tity of seed required. If sown in drills, at 
proper distances from each other, and every 
seed carefully covered, two-thirds of the seed 
may be saved. 

Our correspondent will readily see, there- 
fore, that both the highest and lowest quan- 
tity of seed mentioned, may be properly 
used according to circumstances. He can 
only ascertain the precise quantity by ex- 
periments.—Eb. 


COCHINEAL. 


—_— 


The French, it is said, are now cultivating 
the cochineal, successfully, in Algeria. This 
insect, originally, belongs to old Mexico, 
from which country, it was first brought to 
Europe by the Spaniards. Its use is to dye 
a scarlet color on silk and wool, and it has 
entirely superseded the old kermes. This in- 
sect is a bug—the cactus amphidia. In Mexi- 
co and Honduras, immense fields of cactus 
are cultivated. Every pound of cochineal is 
composed of about 70,000 insects. 

The cochineal secretes a white cotton- 
like substance which envelops it on the 
plant it lives on. There is nothing more 
simple than the way the harvest is made. 
The insects are made to fall into a basin by 
means ofa dull knife, and are then plunged 
for a few minutes into a vessel of boiling 
water, and are afterwards placed on a sieve 
and exposed to the sun for a day and a half. 

The insects are then completely dried, and 
look like little wrinkled seeds of a purplish 
gray color. It is in this state that they be- 
come an article of merchandise. 

To dye a scarlet on wool, the cochineal is 
ground fine, and boiled with cream of tartar, 
and the chloride of tinin a kettle, for five 
minutes, then the wool is introduced and 
boiled for about an hour. That beautiful 
pigment—carmine—is made of this Mexican 








bug, boiled in a weak solution of alum, then 





STILL MORE ABOUT “THAT PUMPKIN.” 


— => 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


In your January number I read an article ~ 


on the “bitter pumpkin,” and in that for 
February I find an article from G. T., of New- 
York, making the suggestion that it is a hy- 
brid or cross between the mock orange and 
common pumpkin, concluding as follows : 
“Some individual might be found which 
would satisfactorily establish the origin of 
that pumpkin.” This I very much doubt. 
Solomon said, ‘‘ there was no new thing un- 
der the sun,” and surely Solomon was 
“some pumpkins.” 

In the year 1817, I was on a visit in Broome 
County, New-York, when my friend showed 
me anew species of pumpkin he had ob- 
tained a year or two previous, and said they 
were recommended asa substitute for Hops 
in making family beer. 1 took some of the 
seeds home with me, and the next summer 
planted and raised a fine crop of bitter pump- 
kins, much smaller, but of the same color as 
the common field pumpkin. I then tried 
them as a substitute for hops, and spoiled 
one brewing—the beer was not drinkable. 
Tried it again—and came to the conclusion 
that it might possibly do as a substitute for 
colocynth, but not for hops. The mock 
orange squash and the parti-colored gourd- 
shaped one I frequently cultivate for orna- 
ment—both of which are bitter, but not as 
extremely so as the “ bitter pumpkin.” 

New-Haven, Ct. N. Goopseet. 





ON SHORING HORSES THAT OVERREACH, 


ee 

I was bred from my youth a blacksmith and 
farmer, and whether a natural mechanic or 
not, I was always anxious to know the whys 
and wherefores of things, or more properly 
speaking, the causalities and preventives. I 
was also fond of trying experiments upon 
such things as appeared favorable for im- 
provements. Iwas generally in the shop 
with my father evenings, rainy days, and 
such other times as I could be spared from 
the farm or school. By being in the shop so 
much, I obtained the views of the farmers 
generally, and by that was enabled to make 
many improvements on the farm. I learned, 
also, that many farmers entertain very er- 
roneous views about blacksmiths too; still 
they were bound to dictate according to 
prejudices; as, for instance, one says: 
“This horse overreaches, I want you to put 
the forward shoes as far forward as possible, 
and set the hind shoes as far back, or he will 
tear them off.” I would sometimes try to 
reason the case by saying the way to pre- 
vent a horse from overreaching, is to aug- 
ment the speed of the forward feet, and re- 
tard the motion of the hind ones; but in or- 
der to accomplish that, I shall have to re- 
verse your directions. Some who had little 
or no mechaniéal genius, would cut short all 
argument, and say, “follow my directions 
or else not shoe the horse.” Of course, a 
mechanic must obey orders, if he breaks 





owners ; so the horse would go out ofthe 
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shop, nicely fettered, with his shoes clicking 
at every step; while, perhaps, the man of 
inquiry would desire a full explanation. My 
way is, to make the toe-corks very low, and 
standing a little.under, and the shoes set as 
far back as convenient on the forward feet, 
with high heel corks, so as to let them roll 
over as soon as possible. On the hind feet, 
I have the heel-cork low, and the toe-cork 
high, projecting forward, thus keeping back 
the hind foot, while coming up over a high 
toe-cork, giving time to the forward foot to 
get out of the way. If thus shod, the horse 
will travel clean, without a click, and his 
speed will be increased on a trot fifteen or 
twenty seconds in a mile.—New-England 
Farmer. 


FISH PONDS FOR COUNTRY PLACES. 


While thousands of our fellow-citizens in 
town and country are planning and improv- 
ing their several residences and grounds 
with the appliances to make them desirable, 
we can not, perhaps, .do them a better serv- 
ice than to bring to their notice the con- 
struction of fish-ponds. The winter is a 
good time to construct these useful as well 
as ornamental appendages. We observe 
with great pleasure that the New-York 
State Agricultural Society have offered a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
essay on the production and preservation of 
domesticated fish, for ponds, and we trust 
some one of experience and ability will 
compete for the prize, that those desirous of 
having these agreeable accompaniments to 
their country places may profit by the les- 
sons which they may thus receive. 

The propagation and domestication of fish 
is perfectly within the control of any one 
having the opportunity, as has been demon- 
strated by recent practice abroad. For the 
construction of ponds, we can not do a bet- 
ter service than to give an extract from 
‘¢Allen’s Rural Architecture,” edition of 1854, 
published by C. M. Saxton, of this City : 

FISH-PONDS. 

Wherever water in sufficient quantity can 
be introduced by a side-cut from a stream, by 
damming the stream itself or by drawing it 
from a large spring, and the face of the 
ground in the vicinity of the house can af- 
ford a suitable place, either by inclosing a 
natural hollow or ravine by a dam, or by 
excavation, a fish-pond is well worthy the 
attention of a country resident, even if he be 
but a small farmer. As an ornamental fea- 
ture of the place, it is of the most agreeable 
character; its utility will be unquestioned. 
The size of the pond is immaterial, beyond 
half an acre in area—less it should not be— 
and if it embrace even twenty, thirty, or fifty 
acres, provided the propietor can afford to 
devote so much land to that object, it will 
be all the better for the fish, both in numbers 
and in quality. 

The depth of water may vary—no matter 
how deep—but the deepest part should not 
be less than ten feet, that there may be a 
cool retreat for the fish in summer, and a 
warm resting-place in winter; andif adepth 
to that extent can be made close to the mar- 





the better, as the fish may then enjoy the 
overhanging shade of the bank. The shore 
should be undulating if possible ; irregular in 
its outline, and a part of it shaded by trees 
and shrubbery, as fish love shade as well as 
sunshine. A part of the shore should be 
shallow, and shelve off gradually into the 
deep water, and if partially grown up with 
rushes, or lying on a smooth, clean sand or 
gravel, it will accommodate the different va- 
rieties of fish to bed and spawn upon ; some 
preferring the shady and muddy bottom of 
the rush beds, and others the pebbly, clear 
and sunny floor of the pond for that object. 
The temperature of the water will vary, ac- 
cording to its depth and proximity to the 
shore, from ten to twenty degrees at any 
given time, thus affording accommodation to 
different varieties of the fish which may in- 
habit it in the various conditions of breeding, 
growth, and feeding, as they are enabled to 
treat themselves in their natural haunts in 
wild waters. 

According to the clearness, temperature, 

and purity of the water, will depend. the se- 
lection of the kinds of fish which are to in- 
habit it. Ifthe soil forming the bed of the 
‘pond be light, and clean, and stony, and the 
water be let in from a spring, or a spring 
brook of a low temperature, the Speckled 
Trout, and the cold-water fishes which are 
found in the same natural waters with them, 
may be introduced. Yet for trout, the wa- 
ter should have some current. They are a 
playful and active fish, and nothing delights 
them more than the bubbling water of a 
Spring, or the rapid shooting of-a stream 
over a rugged bed. Still in cool and clear 
water, a pond will satisfy them if the circu- 
lation be such as to avoid stagnation. The 
trout, too, love a deep hole, under a shaded 
bank, by the side of a projecting rock, or be- 
neath the roots of a huge tree. There the 
larger ones love to gather, and from such 
haunts are the finest specimens to be drawn 
with the hook. They love to spawn in clear 
eddies, in sunny spots, over a stony or sandy 
bed, where their young fry can feed upon the 
animalcula and insects which play about the 
margin. 
The Yellow Perch, a beautiful and de- 
licious fish, may also be introduced into 
clear and cool water. If is quick and active 
in its movements, bites readily at the hook, 
and is exceedingly prolific. In the spring 
and summer season it loves to lie among 
rushes on the margin of a gently-flowing 
stream or a still pond, when it spawns and 
breeds. The perch will thrive in water too 
warm and sluggish for the trout, but like the 
trout, it loves to retreat and hide itselfunder 
a bank in the deep shadow during the day. 

If the pond be sufficiently extensive, the 
Bass, in its varieties may be introduced ; but 
as they are a much larger fish than the trout 
or the perch, they require a greater depth of 
water and a wider range for their food. 
The bass is an excellent table fish, and pro- 
lific in the propagation of its kind. 

The Pike might also be added, in clear and 
cool waters. But it is avoracious, heartless 
wretch preying upon every other fish of les- 





gin on a part of the boundary, it will be al! 


ser size within its reach, and by its rapid 





movements enabled to dart and seize upon 
everything inhabiting the same waters from 
which it can not escape. A single pike or 
two, introduced into a close pond, has been 
known within a few months to entirely de- 
populate it of all other sizeable fish. Al- 
though, in its natural haunts, a fish of excel- 
lent quality of flesh, they should hardly be 
introduced into the domestic pond. 


The Yellow Carp (the gold fish) is a beau- 
tiful creature to throw into the pond. They 
are not a fish of prey upon its fellows, but 
live chiefly on insects and worms. They 
may be domesticated like the perch, and fed 
from the hand, and called by a bell to their 
accustomed feeding places in the pond. 
When turned out at large, their progeny will 
change into silver and brown varieties of 
color, while some of them will retain the 
deep orange of the originals. On the whole 
they are a beautiful and interesting fish, and 
should always be introduced into the pond. 

In dark waters, resting on an oozy or 
muddy bottom, the European Carp is a capi- 
tal and appropriate fish for propagation. It 
feeds like the yellow carp, chiefly on water- 
worms, and has a “sucker” mouth, and 
grows to the weight of five, ten or twelve 
pounds. 

The Mullet is also a good fish and of equal 
size to the carp, and when the waters are 
cold, of the finest flavor for the table. In 
warm weather, its flesh is apt to become soft 
and flavorless. The mullet also takes its 
food by suction. Itis a fish of exceeding 
beauty, having large scales of most brilliant 
varying shades of silver, purple and ‘yellow, 
which give it an uncommon richness in ap- 
pearance. These “ sucker-mouthed ” fish 
do not take the hook like the trout, the perch, 
or the bass, but may be caught by the net, or 
spear, as they lie in the shallow water near 
the shore, either in the day-time, or by torch- 
light at night. 

The Silver Eel may also be put into the 
muddy bottom pond, but when confined, they 
make sad havoc with the other fish, as well 
as with young ducks or goslings, if they are 
permitted to swim in it. Although a migra- 
tory fish, they will remain in confined waters, 
but they have too many disagreeable quali« 
ties in their social relations to be the com- 
panions ofthe better fish that we have named. 

In all waters where edible fish are kept, 
smaller varieties should be introduced, as the 
Chub, the Sun Fish or Roach, the Dace, the 
Shiner, the Smelt, and the Minnow ; they are 
prolific in breeding, and furnish abundant 
food for the Bass, the Trout, and the Perch, 
which fattenuponthem. The largerof these 
yield the finest of sport to the children, with 
their pin hooks and thread lines if they have 
no better. They are a nice pan fish aiso, 
bating the multitude of their little bones; but 
fried to a crisp, they are seldom in the way. 
In stocking a new pond, a sufficient variety 
of both the smaller and the larger kinds 
should be introduced, so that a fair trial may 
be had with each, and such as the waters 
best suit will ultimately become the chief 
tenants of the domain; but if Pike and Eels 
be introduced, let them by all means be put 
in together, and alone, to feed upon the frogs 
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and lizards, or each other as chance and 
might may govern. Asa rule however, the 
small fry should have possession of the wa- 
ters for at least one year in advance, that 
they may multiply to a sufficient extent to 
supply partial food to the larger ones ; and 
as they spawn, and keep in the shallowest 
waters, they will thus propagate in sufficient 
abundance to prevent a future scarcity when 
their more voracious fellow-lodgers are in- 
introduced. 

In ponds of sufficient extent, fish may be 
kept and propagated to profit, aside from 
supplying the family with so great a luxury 
in food as fresh fish are usually esteemed. 
They may be fed with the offal meats of the 
slaughter-house or the farm, or with balls of 
flour or meal, boilded or baked. They may 
be called to a particular point of the pond to 
feed at regular hours, if they become accus- 
tomed to it. Such extra feeding will give 
them an earlier and increased growth, and 
having less need to prey upon the smaller 
fish, the stock of course will be largely in- 
creased. _ 

The: feeding and care of fish will also be a 
source of pleasure and amusement to the 
members of the family; and while away 
many an hour of leisure or idleness that 
might otherwise tempt away the younger 
ones to resorts of dissipation or vice. In 
short, aside fromits useful objects, we would 
have the fish-pond, as we would the dove- 
cote or the rabbitry, to give pleasure and va- 
riety to the farm, and to cluster around it all 
the endearments with which life in the coun- 
try should be surrounded, 

To give the fish pond its most ornamental 
features as an object of interest or beauty, it 
should be partially clothed with trees and 
shrubs. In trees we would select the soft 
or water maples, the willows, the water, or 
black ash, the birch, and the lowland poplar. 
In the way. of shrubbery, the black alder, the 
wild rose, and the osier willow, make a beau- 
tiful fringe toa water margin. A certain ex- 
pression of wildness should be given to the 
pond, where it is of any size, and if it have 
some hidden nooks and recesses difficult to 
approach from the shore, it will be all the 
better. Fish love seclusion. Indeed, a pond 
haunted on every side by the foot of man, or 
the tread ofanimals, is but an indifferent spot 
for their welfare, and the more it can resem- 
ble, in outward appearance and keeping, the 
wild water of the river, the lake, or the nat- 
ural pond, the more congenial willit be to 
the tastes and habits of the fish, and of course 
more profitable to the proprietor. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
pond should have an outlet of sufficient ca- 
pacity to let off its surplus water, and be 
thoroughly secured against accidentin burst- 
ing away, as an occurrence of this kind 
might in a few hours, destroy the labor and 
solicitude of years. 





Diogenes anv Aristippus.—Diogenes once 
said to Aristippus, “If you could eat cab- 
bages, you would not have to pay court to 
the great;” to which Aristippus replied, 
‘Tf you could pay your court to the great 
you would not have to eat cabbages.” 


THE SIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Pigeons find out newly sown fields im- 
mediately, and will frequently go several 
miles to a field the very morning after it is 
sown. Wild ducks that feed at night, are 
equally quick in finding their food; and in 
this case T should be glad to know what 
sense they employ. The red deer invari- 
ably knows when the shepherd’s patch of 
grain is fit for his food, and will frequently 
come down in such numbers as to eat up 
the entire crop in a single night. The car- 
rier pigeon finds its way home, take it what 
distance, and any way covered up you will. 
Toss it up in the air, and, after circling a 
few moments, it adopts its line of flight with- 
out hesitation, and without mistake. Audo- 
bon furnishes an instance of the exercise of 
this faculty, in his description of the razor- 
bill. 

The instinct or sagacity which enables the 
razorbills, after being scattered in all direc- 
tions in quest of food, during the long night, 
often at great distances from each other, to 
congregate towards morning previously to 
their alighting on a spot to rest, has appeared 
to me truly wonderful, and I have been 
tempted to believe that their place of 
rendezvous had been agreed upon the even- 
ing before. 

Man probably surpasses birds in extent of 
vision, as much as birds surpass man in 
sharpness. Rossin his voyage to Baffin’s 
Bay, proved that a man under favorable cir- 
cumstances, could see over the surface of 
the sea, one hundred and fifty miles. It is 
not probable that any animal can equal this 
extent. In sharpness of sight, on the other 
hand, birds greatly excel us. The eagle 
soaring at such a hight that he seems a mere 
speck, sees the grouse walking in the heath- 
er, which plant it so closely resembles in 
color as readily to escape the sportsman’s 
eye. Schmidt threw at a considerable dis- 
tance from a thrush a number of beetles of 
a pale, gray color, which the unassisted 
human eye failed to detect, yet the bird ob- 
served them immediately. Many birds readi- 
ly perceive insects on branches where the 
sharpest sighted person could detect noth- 
ing.—Putnam’s Monthly. 





Tue Mercuant’s CLerk AND THE PLOW Boy. 
—The young man who leaves the farm-field 
for the merchant's desk or the lawyer’s or 
doctor’s office, thinking to dignify or ennoble 
his toil, makes a sad mistake. He passes, 
by that step, from independence to vassal- 
age. He barters a natural for an artificial 
pursuit, and he must be the slave of the cap- 
rice of customers and the chicane of trade, 
either to support himself or to acquire for- 
tune. The more artificial a man’s pursuit, 
the more debasing is it morally and physi- 
cally. To test it, contrast the merchant’s 
clerk with the plowboy. The former may 
have the most exterior polish, but the latter, 
under his rough outside, possesses the true 
stamina. He is the freer, franker, happier, 
and nobler man. Would that young men 
might judge of the dignity of labor by its use- 
fulness and manliness, rather than by the 





}superficial glosses it wears. Therefore we 
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never see a man’s nobility in his kid gloves 
and toilet adornments, but in that sinew arm, 
whose outline, browned by the sun, betoken 
hardy honest toil, under whose farmer’s or 
mechanic’s vest a kingliest heart may beat. 





THE VIOLET—ITS PERFUME, 


~naitianed 
‘“‘ The forward violet thus did I chide : 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath ?” 

The perfume exhaled by the Viola odorata 
is so universally admired that to speak in its 
favor would be more than superfluous. The 
demand for the essence of violets is far 
greater than the manufacturing perfumers 
are at present able to supply, and, as a con- 
sequence, it is difficult to procure the genu- 
ine article through the ordinary sources of 
trade. 

Real violet is, however, sold by many of 
the retail perfumers of the West End of 
London, but at a price that prohibits its use 
except by the affluent or extravagant vota- 
ries of fashion. The true smelling princi- 
ple or essential oil of violets has never yet 
been isolated ; a very concentrated solution 
in alcohol impresses the olfactory nerve with 
the idea of the presence of hydrocyanic acid, 
which is, probably, a true impression. Bur- 
nett says that the plant Viola tricolor (heart’s 
ease) when bruised, smells like peach ker- 
nels, and doubtless, therefore, contains prus- 
sic acid. 

The flowers of the heart’s ease are scent- 
less, but the plant evidently contains a prin- 
ciple which, in other species of the viola is 
eliminated as the ‘“‘sweet that smells” so 
beautifully alluded to by Shakespeare. 

For commercial purposes, the odor of vio- 
let is procured in combination with spirit, oil, 
or suet, by maceration, or by enfleurage, the 
former method being principally adopted, 
followed by, when “essence” is required, 
digesting the pomade in rectified alcohol. 

Good essence of violets, thus made, is of 
a beautiful green color, and, though of arich 
deep tint, has no power to stain a white fab- 
ric, and its odor is perfectly natural. 

The essence of violet, as prepared for re- 
tail sale, is thus made, according to the quali- 
ty and strength of the pomade: Take from 
six to eight pounds of the violet pomade, 
chop it fine, and place it into one gallon of 
perfectly clean (free from fusel oil) rectified 
spirit, allow it to digest for three weeks or 
a month, then strain off the essence, and to 
every pint thereof add three ounces of esprit 
de rose; it is then fit for sale. 

We have often seen displayed for sale in 
druggist’s shops plain tincture of orris root, 
done up in nice bottles, with labels upon 
them inferring the contents to be “extract of 
violet ;” customers once “ taken in” thus, 
are not likely to be so a second time. 

A good imitation essence of violets is best 
prepared thus : 

Spirituous extract of cassie pomade...1 pint. 
Esprit de rose from pomade--.....- .4 pint. 
Tisctare OF Gris... . 22. SS ee + pint. 
Spirituous extract of tuberose pomade + piit. 
Otto of almonds........--.-----... 5 drops 
Septimus Presse. 
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Don’t be alarmed at the above, boys. We 
don’t intend to write you a chapter on obe- 
dience, and all that. We take it for granted 
that you are already good and obedient. 
Bad boys are too full of mischief, and care 
too little for self-improvement, to spend any 
time in reading a paper like the American 
Agriculturist, which has nothing at all 
in it about Jack Sheppard and other reck- 
less boys like him, to stimulate their wicked 
wishes and designs. So we will let them 
pass, and say a word to good boys. 

Our text says, “help yourselves.” We 
wish you could really appreciate how much 
is implied in those two words. Perhaps we 
can best communicate what we wish to say, 
by a story or two: 

While traveling at the west in 1850, we 
arrived at a village hotel late one evening, 
and found it already over-crowded with 
guests. We were stowed away in a third 
story room with two other persons, both of 
whom, like ourself, were anxious to go for- 
ward by an early train, and we gave orders 
to be called at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

On awaking at the appointed time, we 
were not a little amused in observing the 
conduct of our fellow lodgers. As they had 
necessarily walked some distance in the 
dark the evening before, their clothes had 
become well spattered with mud, which was 
quite visible now that it had become dry. 


Mr. B. got up quietly, took a small billet 
of wood from beside the stove, and rubbed 
off the dried mud, and with a small broom 
brush finished the operation, so that his pants 
looked “ as good as new.” 

But not so with Mr. L., the other traveler. 
As soon as he discovered the condition of 
his clothes, he ran to the bell and gave it a 
violent pull. For some reason the servant 
did not answer his call at once. The bell 
was pulled again and again, until the cord 
broke. Mr. L. then thrust his head through 
the door into the hall, and called at the top 
of his voice, ‘“‘ Waiter! waiter!” andin doing 
so waked up unseasonably half-a-dozen 
sleepers in adjoining rooms. While this 
was going on, Mr. B. had calmly finished his 
toilet, and we started for the door just in 
time to escape all but the first instalment of 
a volley of wrathful maledictions heaped 
upon the head of the unfortunate waiter, be- 
cause he had not come sooner to brush L.’s 
clothes. 

B. took his carpet bag in his hand, and we 
walked leisurely along to the railroad depot, 
about one hundred rods distant. After being 
seated, and the engine whistle had blown as 
a signal for starting, we looked out of the 
car window towards the hotel, and saw L. 
coming down in breathless haste, with a man 
following him carrying a small traveler’s 
bag. The cars started “on time,” and the 
last we saw of L., he was swinging his hat 
for the conductor to hold up, which of course 
he could not do. Mr. L. was left behind, 
although he had asked us, before going to 
sleep, to be sure and awaken him if the 
servant did not, for he “ would not miss 
going in the first train for fifty dollars.” 
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BOYS, HELP YOURSELVES. Now, boys, we need not tell you what 


next scholar; “ they are too hard.” 
ion. 


too much trouble. 
for, if it is not to help us out of difficulties ? 
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were our thoughts as we journeyed on that 
morning, nor what they have been hundreds 
of other times when we have seen just such 
characters as the one we have described. 
You will say at once that Mr. L. was not to 
be pitied; that he might have brushed his 
own clothes—might have “ helped himself.” 
So we say—though we think he was to be 
pitied. Somebody neglected to give hima 
proper training while a boy. His mother, 
his sisters, or a servant, had probably always 
brushed his clothes for him. They did it 
in kindness—but was it akindness? Would 
it not have been better for him if he had been 
taught—had been compelled—to help him- 
self? 
If we were asked what habit boys or girls 
should first learn in order to be sure of suc- 
cess when they grow up, we should at once 
answer, teach them to 
34F HELP THEMSELVES. 3% 
Boys, if you really wish to be prospered 
in after life, cut out and paste up over your 
table, or where you can always sée it, and 
then strictly observe the following motto: 
NEVER ASK YOUR FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHER 
SISTER, SERVANTS, NOR ANY ONE ELSE, 


TO ASSIST YOU IN DOING ANYTHING WHICH 
YOU CAN POSSIBLY DO YOURSELVES! 


And under this, put the following rule: 
What I WILL do I CAN do. 


In “ Our Drawer” we find the following 
story, which illustrates what we have been 
talking about above, and we print it here 
instead of saying anything more at ¢his time. 
The story begins with 

OPEN THE GATE. 

**] wish you would send a boy to open the 
gate for me,” said a boy of ten years old to 
his mother, as he paused with his books un- 
der his arm. 

“Why, John, can’t you open the gate for 
yourself?” said his mother. ‘A boy of your 
age and strength ought certainly to be able 
to do that.” 

*T could do it, I suppose,” said the boy; 
but it is heavy, and I do not like the trouble. 
The servant can open it for me just as well.” 
What is the use of having servants, if they 
do not wait upon us ? thought he. 

The servant was sent to open the gate. 
The boy passed out and went whistling on 
his way to school. When he reached his 
seat in the academy he drew from his bag of 
books his arithmetic and began to look at 
the sums. 

“I can not do these,” he whispered to the 


“‘ But you can try,” replied his compan- 


I shall carry my slate to Mr. Helpwell, the 
usher.” 

Alas! poor John. He had come to an- 
other closed gate—a gate leading into a path 
of useful knowledge. He could have opened 
it and entered in alone ; but he had come to 
the conclusion that it was as well to have 


strength. The result was a decision that he 
had no genius for such a kind of study. 

The same was true of Latin. He could 
have learned the declensions of the nouns, 
and the conjugations of the verbs, as well as 
others of his age; but he got other boys to 
do his exercises, and what was the use in 
opening the gate to the Latin language when 
others would do it for him. Oh, no! John 
Easy had no idea of tasking his mind or 
body when he could avoid it; and the con- 
sequence was that the numerous gates re- 
mained closed to him all his life—gates to 
usefulness—gates to happiness! Children, 
you should early learn that it is always best 
to help yourselves.—Eb. 





POTATOES—BUTT ENDS V8, SEED ENDS, 


-———~>———_ 
John Brownof Long-Island, communicates 
the following to the Granite Farmer : 


“ Several years ago I made some experi- 
ments to satisfy myself concerning the dis- 
puted point as to which is the best portion 
of a potato to plant in order to obtain the 
largest and best yield. The exact result 
has been lost, and as I have often since 
heard and read assertions directly contrary 
to the conclusions which I then deduced, I 
resolved to repeat the experiments. Last 
spring I planted.four rows of equal length, 
side by side, with two varieties of potatoes. 
In one row I planted none but the seed ends, 
so called, including about one-third of the 
potatoes, and in the next row I planted the 
butt ends of the same potatoes. I had one 
row of seed ends and one row of butt ends 
of a variety called Peach Blows. The yield 
of these four rows was as follows : 


Pink eyes, butt ends........... 217 pounds. 
xt SBPOO CIN. 3s oa oe 170 « 
Peach blows, butt ends......... 225 = «“t 
re seed ends. ....... 179 «6 


The potatoes raised from the butt ends were 
much larger than those from the seed ends, 
and appeared to be from a week to ten days 
earlier. This result corresponds with that 
of my former experiment. Had the whole 
field been planted with butt ends the yield 
would have been more than 500 bushels to 
the acre. I also planted two rows next to 
the above ; in one of which I put only large 
potatoes, half a tuber in each hill, cutlength- 
wise so as to divide the eyes equally, and in 

the other row I dropped only small potatoes, 

one ineach hill. From the former I dug 181 

pounds, and from the latter 134 pounds. I 

should add that the average yield of the field 

was about 180 pounds to the row; and that 

large (not the very largest) potatoes were 

used for seed cut lengthwise with a half of 
a tuber in each hill.” 





Jewe.s ror Erernity.—Are your jewls the 
grateful hearts of the poor? If they are, 
then they will never lose their lustre, but 
shine brighter and brighter and brighter the 
longer you wearthem. I would rather have 
one grateful tear from a famished child that 
I had fed, than all the jewels that glisten on 
the queen’s brow. I would rather car- 
ry light and joy to one desolate home, than 








gates opened for us as to exert our own 


call the kingdoms of the world my own. 
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THE NEW CHINESE POTATO. —(DIOSCOREA 
BATATAS.) 
coe 

We Had intended to say nothing in regard 
to this new Potato or “yam,” until some in- 
formation more definite and reliable could 
be obtained, than any thing we have yet seen 
published either in this country, or in France 
or England; but the attention already 
awakened, and the numerous letters of in- 
quiry we have received impel as to -say a 
word at this time. 

We have translated several articles from 
the French journals and have also read most, 
if not all that has been written in England 
and in this country, and our own conclusion 
is, that the ‘‘celestial yam” should still be 
received with some considerable caution. It 
appears to possess merit, but nothing suffi- 
ciently definite is yet known to warrant a 
tithe of the claims put forth. It may hereaf- 
ter be found worthy of a limited cultivation 
in particular localities, and there is a bare 
possibility that it may be grown on a large 
scale in some of the middle and southern 
states. 

The cautious and reserved statements of 
the most enthusiastic French cultivators who 
have any character to sustain or lose, and the 
fact that an article of such’ “ inestimable 
value ” has so entirely escaped the attention 
of the great number of persons visiting and 
trading in China during several years past, 
are, to say the least, suspicious circum- 
stances. 

With this as with all similar new candi- 
dates for popular favor, it is well for those 
having time and means to experiment on a 
limitedscale. Fortunately experiments with 
the Chinese Potato can be made without in- 
volving any great hazard, as a dozen of the 
seed tubers can be obtained for $3, and a 
hundred for $20, which is as far as any one 
should go with the plant till it has been tested. 
If any one goes beyond this and loses money 
we can not greatly sympathize with him, if 
he be not too young to remember the “ Mo- 
rus Multicaulis.” Further, if any one hopes 
to make a fortune by getting hold of the first 
supplies and selling out at exhorbitant prices 
we can inform them that they are now either 
socommon or solittle appreciated in France— 
we scarcely know which—that the cele- 
brated Paris Nurserymen, Vilmorin, An- 
drieux & Co., in their printed catalogues 
sent to this country (a copy which we have 
before us) offer the Dioscorea Batatas at 
$5 per 100, or $40 per 1,000, that is four 
cents each.—Ep. 





Give Names.—We repeat for the twen- 
tieth time that we take no pins to answer 
questions from “ Subscribers ” or others, who 
do not accompany their letters with their 
true names. We have before us a letter 
from a person ¢alling himself a ‘‘ Subscriber” 
at New-Germantown, N. J., who attempts 
to “ sponge ” an advertisement ofa book, by 
asking information about it. This writer 
gives us a name, but not that of any known 
subscriber or resident at New-Germantown. 
He is perhaps the compiler of thé book he 








common ; butthough some times successful, 
“‘ it is hard to catch old birds,” &c. 





HOW ABOUT THOSE WILLOWS? 


For sometime past the agricultural and 
other journals, with a few exceptions, have 
been publishing sundry articles upon the im- 
portance, feasibility and . profitableness of 
cultivating willows. The information (*) fur- 
nished seems to have chiefly emanated from 
one or two sources supposed to be reliable, 
We are sorry to throw cold water upon an 
enterprise which promised such magnificent 
results, but we are compelled to state that 
we think the public have been misled in this 
matter, During the. past. month we have 
taken some pains to inquire of persons who 
have tried the culture of several varieties of 
willows, and also to examine reliable docu- 
ments in order to ascertain the amount re- 
quired in this country. From all we can 
gather we are led to conclude that raising], 
willows a been very far from 4 profitable 
businessyand further that the annual impor- 
tation from abroad has been very greatly over- 
stated. 

Carefully conducted experiments on a lim 


ited scale are desirable and we hope they will 
be made by thosewho can afford a failure ; 


but until the practicability of the enterprise is 
more fully demonstrated, and the variety of 
willows best adapted to our soil and climate, 
and the mode of cultivation together with 
the market demand and value are better 
known than at present, we can not encour- 
age any one to enter into the business with 
very great anticipations as to profits.—Eb. 





Horss Snow at Lovuisvitts.—There is to 
be a grand horse show at Louisville, Ky., 
next spring under the auspices of the south- 
western Agricultural and Mechanical Asso- 
ciation. The exhibition is to begin on Tues- 
day, the 13th of May, and continue three 
days. On Friday following the close of the 
Fair, the first regular auction sale of stock, 
&c., is to take place at the fair grounds. 





Bers Wantep.—We have inquiries from 
persons wishing to purchase one or more 
hives of bees. Those having them to sell 
should in some way make it public. 





Pouttry.—An answer to the inquiries of 
B. S., and others, prepared by a judicious 
assistant, reached us too late for this num- 
ber. It will appear in our next. 





DeatH From a Trirtine Cause.—The 


- Woodstuck Patriot relates that about three 


months since Mr. Eleazer Brown, of Uxbridge, 
stuck a small blackberry thorn in his finger, 
inflicting a slight wound, which grew worse 
and finally mortified, causing his death on 
Saturday last. He was 82 years of age. 





The Wool-Grower’s Association of West- 
ern New-York, give notice that ‘their 2d ex- 
hibition will be held at Penn- Yan, commenc- 
ing on the 27th of May next. A premium 
list, amounting to $1,000, it is said, is about 

to be issued.” 





would get puffed or noticed. Such tricks are 


RHODE- ISLAND SOCIETY FOR THE ENOOUR. 
AGEMENT OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 
TRANSACTIONS FOR 1855. 


Rhode-Island, though small in territory, is 
in many respects a model State. They have 
a way of doing up things promptly. there, 
which is worthy of imitation elsewhere. 
Their Legislators meet, give all the atten- 
tion necessary to public business, then.ad- 
journ and go home to attend to their own, 
instead of hanging around the public treas- 
ury for half the year. 

The Societies devoted to the i improvement 
of Agriculture, Horticulture, and other 
branches of domestic industry, pursue a 
similar course. An-example of their activi- 
ty and promptness we have before us in. the 
volume of their transactions for 1855 (not 
1854), which reached us within six weeks 
after the close of the year. We shall be 
agreeably surprised if we get the transactions 
of other State Societies (except Massachu- 

setts) before mid-summer. 

The volume before us, of 132 pages, con- 
tains all needful information in regard to the 
business transactions of the Society, and a 
digest of the. more valuable addresses, re- 
ports of committees, &c... We have marked 
some of the more instructive and practical 
of these reports for future insertion. 

ORGANIZATION FOR 1856. 

President—E.isua Dyzr, Providence. 

1st. Vice-Pres.—Caleb Congdon, Cranston. 

2d. Vice-Pres.—Elisha R. Potter, Kingston. 

3d. Vice-Pres.—Oliver Angell, Rrovidenge. 

Sec. and Treas.—Wm. R, Staples, » 

Audit and Finance Satine i. 
Stimson, Providence, Henry W. Lathrop, 
Providence, William Viall, Providence. .— 


Standing Committee. 
. Josiah Chapin, Providence. 
, Stephen H. Smith, Lonsdale. 
. John Holden, Warwick. 
. Christopher S. Rhodes, Providence. 
James Eldred, Wickford. - 
William S. Patten, Providence. «- 
. Obadiah Brown, Manton. 
. George B. Peck, Providence. 
. William T. Grinnell, ‘“ 
. William M. Snow, +s 
. Cyrus B. Manchester, “— 
. James F. Simmons, Ioleasteniss 
. Thomas J. Stead, Providence. . 
. Henry Howard, - 
. Thomas A. Tefft, « 
. John J. Reynolds, Wickford. 
. Samuel B.-Halliday, Providence. 
. Powell H. Carpenter, pian. act 
. Oliver Johnson, Providence. 
. John A. Taft, 
. Ansel Holman, clacdeenale: 
. Robert S. Burrough, Providence. 
. James Y. Smith, 
. Hiram Kendall, % 
. Albert S. Gallup, oe 
. Thomas B. Buffum, Middletown. 
. Albert Dailey, Providence. 
. Rodolphus B. Johnson, Warren... 
Joseph H. Bourn, North Providence. 
. James D’ Wolf oe Bristol. 
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To pronounce a man happy, simply be- 
cause he.is rich, is just about as absurd as 


to eat. 


Frugality wane: if F beraity be joinea 
with it. : 
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to call a man healthy because he has enough _ 
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INFLUENZA IN HORSES. 


At the present season of the year espe- 
cially, this is a subject of no little importance 
to.all owning or having the care of horses— 
a pretty large class of persons certainly. In- 
fluenza in a mild or severe form, is about as 
common among horses as “colds” among 
men, and the dictates of human kindness, 
as well as those of self-interest, should lead 
to more care in preserving the health of our 
domestic animals, and in restoring those al- 
ready diseased. Ascolds are most prevalent 
among those persons possessing the least 
constitutional or acquired vigor, and those 
exposed to damps and chills after close con- 
finement in warm rooms, are most liable to 
take “ cold,” so also horses jaded down by 
over work, or weakened by confinement in 
close warm stables and high feeding, are most 
subject to influenza. Those performing 
moderate work, and kept in stables just com- 
fortable, without over feeding, generally es- 
cape this disease unless weakened by some 
antecedent disease. 

Influenza, which is often called epidemic 
eatarrh, generally exhibits itself in soreness 
of the throat, running from the nose, oozing 
of water from the eyes, sometimes a swel- 
ling underneath the jaws, coughing, snorting, 
weakness or general debility, quickening of 
the pulses, &c. It is difficult for the inex- 
perienced to distinguish influenza from ca- 
tarrh. The disease appears to be mainly 
caused by exposure to extremes of heat and 
cold, as well as to sudden changes of temper- 
ature, at a time when the animal lacks physi- 
eal vigor to resist their effects upon the sys- 
tem. 

Influenza is sometimes endemic (that is, 
confined to particular localities, and due to 
local causes), and sometimes epidemic (that 
is, not confined co any particular place or 
season). Itis also considered contagious, 
though this opinion may in part result from 
the fact that the disease extends to all or 
nearly all of the animals subjected to simi- 
lar treatment and exposure. We have known 
the larger number of a steed of horses affect- 
ed while others in the same stables, having 
a more vigorous constitution, and subjected 
to less bad management have entirely escaped. 

TREATMENT. 

The remarks already made respecting the 
causes of horse-influenza indicate some of 
the preventative means to be employed. In 
regard to the treatment of animals already 
diseased, we can not, perhaps, do better 
than to quote from the New-England Farm- 
er, the recent remarks of Dr. Dadd, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, in reply to a question pro- 
posed to him. He says: The disease as- 
sumes a variety of forms, hence no special 
treatment-can be adopted ; variations in the 
symptoms indicate the same as regards treat- 
ment ; and what might be good medicine at 
one stage, would be injurious at another. 
Some general idea of treatment, however, 
may be gleaned from the following: 

The disease is very prostrating, and as it 
progresses, the heart, lungs and brain be- 
come congested and embarrassed. The blood 
aceumulates carbon; the heart fails to pro- 





pel, and the lungs to vitalize the same. This 


| state demands stimulants of a character that 


shall excite vital action, and tend to effect 
chemical. changes in the blood; the most 
valuable agent in this view is carbonate of 
ammonia. In veterinary practice this agent 
is considered as one of the most valuable 
diffusible stimulants, it acts first on the nerves 
of the stomach, and through them excites 
the whole nervous system ; it may he given 
in doses of from one to three drachms, either 
in the form of bolus or drench. Its stimu- 
lating influence, over the heart and nervous 
system, may be increased by the addition of 
one or more drachms of good Jamaica gin- 
ger. This treatment may be continued until 
congestion subsides, which may be known 
by the fulness of pulse and heat of the ex- 
ternal surface of the body, and by other 
symptoms which usually attend fever in its 
inflammatory stage. 

The exciting, or stimulating plan of treat- 
ment, must never be entirely abandoned ; to 
husband the powers of the system, and thus 
guard against subsequent prost n, must 
be our chief object; although the case 
may require a sedative to-day, (in the form 
of camphor and white hellebore,) to-morrow 
the symptoms may again indicate excitants, 
and thus the treatment must necessarily 
vary. 

Excitants, or counter-excitants, are also, 
at times, needed externally; if the patient 
has a deep-seated cough, strong liniment, 
composed of oil, hartshorn and turpentine, 
(and sometimes camphor,) must be applied. 
Often I annoint the parts with a thick paste, 
composed of mustard and vinegar. The 
membranes of the fauces—throat—are ex- 
cessively sore, then the same course has to 
be pursued, at the same time a mucilaginous 
drink, composed of flaxseed sweetened with 
honey, must be allowed. The nervous sys- 
tem must also be aroused by the application 
of the above liniment to the spinal column. 
At another stage of the malady, diaphore- 
sis must be excited by clothing the body with 
flannel, and drenching with a preparation 
known as solution of acetate of ammonia, to 
the amount of six or eight ounces per day, 
until the skin feels soft and warm. 

In case edema—local dropsy—of the body 
or extremities sets in, the patient then re- 
quires diuretics ; one or two ounces of sweet 
spirits of nitre may be given in linseed tea, 
until the kidneys respond, and the secretion 
ofurine becomes augmented. The bowels 
are sometimes inactive, the feces are clothed 


with mucus, and have afctid odor. I then 
prescribe : 

Linseed oil.....-...---- 

Lime-water SS * tae : Equal parts. 


Dose—Eight ounces. 
Occasionally the animal becomes uneasy, 
paws with his fore feet, the pulse is some- 
what wiry, and beats at the rate of fifty, and 
over, per minute. I then give camphorated 
tincture of opium, one ounce, and repeat the 
dose if necessary. This stateis one of great 
danger because it indicates active congestion 
of the bowels, which may result in mortifi- 
cation of the same. In order to ward offthe 
last stage, F depend chiefly on stimulants, 
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sedatives and tonics. The best tonics are 
powdered gentian, golden-seal, quill-bark ; 
either of which may be advantageously given, 
as they possess very little if any astrmgency. 

Prescription for a tonic ball: 

Either of above tonics, pow’d..... 3drachms. 
1 drachm. 

Rub them together in a mortar, then adda 
tea-spoonful of molasses and a small piece 
of brown soap, and form a bolus. 

Among all the cases that have come un- 
der my care and observation, I have neither 
found it advisable nor necessary to practice 
the anti-phlogistic treatment, in so far as it 
relates to bleeding and purging; andI can 
not conceive a case (so depressing as _influ- 
enza is known to be) that would require any 
such heroic treatment ; the safety of our pa- 
tient depends on the judicious application of 
remedies such as are here named; and, 
therefore, I would warn the farmers against 
the use of fleam and cathartic in the treat- 
ment of the prevailing influenza. Yet, after 
all, the very best treatment may fail in re- 
storing a patient. We require aid in the 
form of pure air, suitable diet and good nurs- 
ing ; failing in the latter important adjuncts, 
our treatment avails but little. 

The reader will probably perceive that the 
above disease, like many others to which 
domestic animals are subject, requires pro- 
fessional skill, consequently the farmers 
should use their means and influence for the 
purpose of having a properly qualified veter- 
inary surgeon in their several localities. We 
are now in possession of the long needed 
facilities for imparting a thorough course of 
instruction to all who knock at the door of 
veterinary science. We have an incorpo- 
rated institution in this city, and are in pos- 
session of men and facilities to impart to the 
aspirant for veterinary honors as practical 
an education as can be obtained elsewhere. 





HOW (NOT) TO RAISE A CROP OF CORN, 


TES 

If every body’s fields were as prolific for 
corn raising as every body’s toes, what 
would our profession be worth? We try to 
aid our readers in getting as large crops of 
corn as may be. Dr. Hall in his Journal of 
Health, is doing just the other thing. Hear 
him: Never let anything harder than your 
finger naiLever touch a corn; paring it as 
certainly makes it take deeper root, as cut- 
ting a weed off at the surface. The worst 
kind of corns are controlable, as follows: 
Soak the feet in quite warm waterbefore go- 
ing to bed, then rub on the corn with your 
finger for several minutes, some common 
sweet oil. Do this every night, and every 
morning repeatthis rubbing in of oil with 
the finger; bind on the toe during the day, 
two or three thicknesses of buckskin, with a 
hole in the center to receive the corn; in less 
than a week, in ordinary cases, if the corn 
does not fall out, you can pinch it out with 
the finger nail; and weeks, and sometimes 
months will pass away, before you will be 
reminded that you had a corn, when you can 
repeat the process. Corns, like consump- 
tion, are never cured, but may be indefinitely 
postponed; . The oil and soaking softens and 
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loosens the corn, while the buckskia pro- 
tects it from pressure, which makes it, per- 
haps, to be pushed out, by the under growth 
of the parts. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


WHY DON’T WE SET OUT PEAR TREES? 


To us Yankees—and I might as well in- 
clude all the rest—there is one great, and I 
fear, insurmountable obstacle to extensive 
fruit raising ; and that is, we are decidedly too 
fast—we can not wait for returns—the labor 
of to-day must be settled forto-morrow. Too 
many of us prefer five per cent next week, 
to a hundred per cent next year; notwith- 
standing full and continual illustrations of 
the benefit of a contrary course. The hired 
laborer employed in tilling corn, and reciev- 
ing his wages at night, is not paid for all that 
his labor adds to the value of the farmers’ 
products. Again, the farmer waits a little 
longer for his returns, and by so doing pock- 
ets a larger profit ; but yet, he must have his 
returns at least annually; to wait longer 
would be putting off pay for labor to a period 
not to be thought of—to bestow labor in set- 
ting fruit trees, and wait for returns, is too 
often absolutely out of the question. The 
profits of the better kinds of fruit raising, 
has lately been so clearly demonstrated, 
especially with trees already in bearing, 
where the gathering and selling constitute 
nearly all the labor, and the thing seems so 
much like clear gain, that a few as excep- 
tions, are induced to try it, and now and 
then an orchard of apples is set. Why did 
they not set pears? One barrel of good pears 
is worth in market a half a dozen barrels of 
apples, and an acre can be made to produce 
about as many of the former as the latter! 
The reason is found in the slow growth of 
the pear-tree, the can’t afford to wait—quick 
returns and small profit! Suppose there is 
an inducement to set pears, how many are 
procuring dwarfs, (fit only to occupy a few 
corners of the garden) for no other reason, 
than their early bearing will make a small 
return in a few years, while standards would 
be longer coming to maturity, but certain to 
surpass them in the end. No matter ifeach 
dwarf in the beginning costs as much’ as a 
standard, and three times the number is re- 
quired for an acre, and the cultivation and 
care multiplied ten fold, we can not wait— 
let us have the profit quickly. 

But seriously, this matter of fruit raising 
is well worthy of careful consideration. It 
is better to set apples rather than nothing. 
Let us look a little further at the pear tree 
of slower growth. Did the reader ever es- 
timate the value of an acre of good sized 
standard trees, producing annually, say, two 
barrels from each tree, of some of the lead- 
ing varieties, such as sell in market for six 
dollars the barrel, (many kinds sell for 
double or treble that sum)? “An acre would 
contain one hundred trees, twenty feet apart 
each way. At two barrels per tree, you 
have $1,200, as the produce of one acre! 
Does this seem too much? Take half the 
amount per tree, a very moderate yield, and 
you have a crop with just a little more than 
any crop of wheat ever harvested! The la- 


bor is no more—not as much annually, 
for a crop of wheat. Another very satisfac- 
tory feature with pears ‘is, the trees are per- 
fectly willing and always ready to do the 
same thing, and a little more for you, again, 
next year. — 

* All this is very well, very satisfactory, 
and all that, if we only had the trees, but 
they grew too slowly to suit our ideas of 
hastening to be rich.” 

I admit there are some few farmers in wm 
circumstances that they can not wait along 
time for returns for labor; yet there are 
thousands of others, who are toiling, not for 
a competence, but to secure a legacy for® 
children, in dollars and cents. How much 
better for such to invest a trifle for this kind 
of permanent stock ; a thousand trees in 
twenty five years would be a fortune to a 
man of small pretensions ! 

Now to obtain trees of most value at the 
end of twenty or twenty-five years, I would 
recommend a very singular course for our 
fast men; it is not probable they will try it, 
yet the hint may be worth something to a 
slower class. Set out the natural fruit, and 
let the trees make wood and nothing else for 
twelve or fifteen years. « Large spreading 
trees would be the result, and they could 
then be changed, by grafts of the right sort, 
set in the limbs, and in three years would be 
bearing fruit in quantities to make up for 
waiting. Fowls, while laying eggs abundant- 
ly, can not be expected to raise chickens at 
the same time—so trees that produce much 
fruit can not make much wood while bear- 
ing, and hence the advantage of natural fruit 
fora rapid growth. Such trees are less 
liable to disease, and seldom disposed to 
bear young. If fruit should appear, there 
would be no hesitancy in removing it. But 
should we attempt to get a large tree speedi- 
ly, by taking one already grafted, a certain 
failure might be predicted. The Seckel, and 
many others, grow provokingly slow. To 
think that we will remove the fruit from such 
a tree to promote a growth of wood for even 
one year, let alone a series of years, is per- 
fect nonsense. Why most of us would be 
watching for the first opening flower bud. 
Every swelling germ would be carefully 
noted, and if the delicate little twig was not 
likely to sustain its extra load, why, tie it up, 
rather than remove one when to leave a tenth 
part would be too many. No! don’t think 
of our waiting any longer than necessary for 
this first crop to mature, that is long enough ; 
we are anxious for the golden tinge, or blush- 
cheek to pronounce it ready. 

We are all selfish ; the fruits of our own 
labor we wish to enjoy; life is uncertain, 
and we may never realize the good we do— 
expectation so far in the future does not 
suit, even should it be the most ‘profitable. 
Then let me urge the adoption of the next 
best course, viz., set out grafted ‘standards 
wherever you have room, instead of dwarfs, 
they will make a moderatereturn very soon, 
and be continually on the increase. As for 
a surplus of the better sorts,.some of our 
wisest fruit growers have decided that out of 
the question. 

Of the varieties’ best to cultivate, those 





as | will be pretty well posted who take and read 


one or more agricultural journals, together 
with some of our works on fruit culture. 
Whoever is without such helps to assist him 
in these matters, in this day, is certainly to 


be pitied, as he can never realize the loss of 


saving the price ofhis paper, (a dollar or two 
ann ually,) which might have instructed him 
how to make or save a hundred. 

I have only endeavored to show here the 
value of the pear as a maket article, and left 
out of sight the satisfaction of being able to 
feast our families and friends, at any time 
from July to April, with a delicacy not yet 
commanded by one farmer in ten thousand. 
—M. Q., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
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Within the last few years, considerable has 
been said in agricultural journals, upon the 
necessity, and profitableness of an increased 
attention to the cultivation of fruit. _Tensof 
thousands of trees have been sent out, by 
nurserymen in different parts ofthe country, 
many of which, probably, through neglect 
will disappoint the purchaser, while others 
for many years will continue to yield an 
abundant and satisfactory harvest. But few 
persons in planting fruit trees now, set other 
than what they suppose to be the best of im- 
proved varieties. This was not tothe same 
extent so twenty or even ten years ago; the 
result is, there are many fruit trees occupy- 
ing valuable ground, bearing but little better 
than worthless varieties offruit. Shall these 
trees be cut down and other and better varie- 
ties planted in their stead, or can they with 
but little trouble and in less time, be made to 
produce fruit of the best quality? If the trees 
are not too old, and are in a reasonably 
healthy condition, they can be made, in two 
or three years, to produce any desired varie- 
ties of fruit. Within the last few years very 
many orchards of native varieties of apples 
have been changed by grafting. So exten- 
sive has been the demand for the grafter’s 
saw and knife, that very many persons have 
given their whole attention to the business, 
during the appropriate season of the year. 
It has been estimated that from this small 
county alone, at least three hundred persons 
go annually to almost every State in the 
Union to engagein grafting. At prices, vary- 
ing from four to twelve cents per scion, hand- 
some properties have been made by many ; 
but we regret to say that, in a fewinstances, 
dishonorable men have introduced varieties 
no better than the native ones they professed 
to change, to the no small vexation and dis- 
appointment of the owner of the mutilated 
trees. 

He who has trees that he wishes to have 
changed by grafting, should procure the sci- 


ons of such varieties as he wishes to cultivate, * 


and then either set them himself, or if he 
chooses, engage a good grafter todo it for 
him. The process of grafting apples and 
pears successfully, is so simple and so fre- 
quently described, that we offer no sugges- 
tion. We commenced this article with. the 





design of offering a few hints upon thefeasi- 
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bility of changing the tops of cherry, plum, 
and peach trees. There are thousands of 
persons who have never seen cherries, other 
than the common red or black varieties ; 
plums, other than the house plum, or at least 
the common blue variety ; or peaches, other 
than such as seedling trees produces. Such 
persons frequently have fruit trees in abun- 
dance, of the kinds just mentioned, which if 
~ they would, they might easily change into 
any varieties desired. There is, ordinarily, 
in grafting plum or cherry trees, but little 
risk of failure,if done at the proper time and 
in the proper manner. The principal secret 
of success is, to graft early, before the sap 
starts to any considerable amount. Failure 
is almost certain if the buds have swollen 
much. They may be set late in February 
or early in March, usually with satisfactory 
results. The time of course will vary with 
the season and latitude. One cause of fail- 
ure, in grafting the fruits under consideration 
is, the bark is apt to curl on the cleft stump, 
or recede from the scion, in which case fail- 
ure is certain.. This can be prevented by 
winding the stump the length of the cleft, 
after waxing as usual, with old cotton cloth. 
This should be slit open in due time to pre- 
_ Vent its acting as a ligature. 

Of peach trees, probably more than one 
half in the country are seedling varieties, in 
the main producing fruit useable only in the 
absence of better varieties. It has been sup- 
posed that bearing trees could not readily 
have their tops changed to any desired varie- 
ties. But this is a mistake; nothing is 
easier, and tops as good as the original, can 
usually be had in three years. We have 
successfully grafted the peach in the usual 
manner of cleft grafting, by filling the cleft, 
after setting the scions, with melted waz, and 
winding the stump with waxed cloth. We 
prefer, however, to cut away the principal 
part of the top in the spring and new and 
thrifty shoots will be thrown out in abynd- 
ance. A selection from these can be made, 
with reference to a well proportioned top, 
and budded in the fall ; two years from the 
time of budding, a new, healthy, and well 
proportioned top may be had. We have 
changed the tops of peach trees repeatedly 
in this way, and not only improved the kind 
of fruit, but given to trees of considerable age 
nearly the vigor and productiveness of early 
maturity.—O. C. Sisnss, M. D., Perry, Lake 
Co., Ohio. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, fe. 
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From Messrs. C. M. Saxton & Co., of this 
city, the public are continually receiving new 
books upon the different branches of soil 
vulture (see theirlist of late works in the 
advertising columns). We have before 
us a book issued by them entitled “The 
Cranberry and its Culture,” with a descrip- 
tion of the Best Varieties, by B. Eastwoop. 
This is a neat volume of 120 pages (price 50 
cents) containing a variety of information, 
upon the best soils and locations for “ Cran- 
berry Patches”; the varieties best adapted to 
general and special cultivation; method of 
preparing the soil and setting the plants, the 
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of growth ; harvesting and‘ marketing, &c. 


this city pretty closely during the past sea- 
son. The wholesale price we have quoted 
for several months past at $12 to $15 per 
bbl., for a fair article, and we have seen 
several barrels of superior quality sold as 
high as $16 to $18 per bbl. From what we 
know of the cost of raising, we do not see 
why they can not be profitably produced at 
less than half these rates. There is little 
fear of a glut in the market, at least for 
some years to come. ‘The work referred to 
above is the first of its kind in the country, 
and we advise farmers generally to secure 
a copy, and look into the subject with a view 
of ascertaining whether it will not be worth 
their while to try a “ Cranberry Patch.” The 
book contains a considerable number of il- 
lustrations of the different varieties of the 
plant, and at the different stages of growth. 
Those preparing to cultivate the cranberry 
should not only provide themselves with this 
book, but also refer to a series of articles on 
the same subject in the first numbers of 
Vol. XII of the American Agriculturist. 
> sie EE tee - 

From Carzieton & Puituips, 200 Mulberry 
st., we have the Narionat Maeazine, and 
Lapies’ Repository. The National ($2 per 
year) is perhaps the cheapest magazine in 
the world when the value of the matter and 
the number of well executed engravings are 
taken into account. The February number 
(received after we went to press) contains 
the third quarterly paper entitled ‘“ Reviews 
Extraordinary,” which is of itself worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. Of the La- 
dies Repository ($2 per year), we can only 
repeat what we have before said, that we 
consider it the best magazine published 
which claims to be a Ladies’ periodical. Its 
mechanical executions of the first class, 
while its articles are of a higher order, pleas-- 
ing and instructive, and such as any parent 
may safely put into the hands of a daughter. 
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We are indebted to Messrs. Dix & Ep- 
warps, 321 Broadway, for a number of their 
publications, among which are the following : 

Putnam’s Macazine, which every body 
recognizes as one of the foremost of our 
American Monthly Magazines, filled with 
standard original articles from the leading 
writers of the country. Terms $3 a year. 

—_—————— 

Tue Scuoon Frettow.—An Illustrated Mag- 
azine for Boys and Girls, issued monthy in 
beautiful and attractive style. »$1 per an- 
num. ‘We would be glad to see every boy 
and girl supplied with this magazine, for it 
is one of the best, if not the best of its kind 


in the country. 
—_—_— p———— 


A Journey in THE Seapoarp Suave Stares, 
by Frederick Law Olmstead, author of 
“ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England.” 1 vol., 12 mo., 725 pages, with 
wood cuts. Price $150. We have not yet 
found time to read this work. Our cotem- 
porary, the Southern Cultivator, predicts that 
this book will have “ greater influence on the 
voters than Uncle Tom’s Cabin had.” From 
what we know of the author, we think the 
book will be read with equal interest by 
many thousands of persons both south and 
north, though doubtless with different con- 
clusions as to its character 
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REVIEW OF PRICES, WEATHER, &¢. 


———-o—— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Ovvics, 
New-York, Feb. 29, 1856, | 


The month closing to-day has been almost 
unparalleled during the present century for 
the nearly complete obstruction of business 
by the closing of harbors, lakes and rivers, 
andjthe blockading of railroads, country roads, 
and the streets of cities. We reside in Flush- 
ing, twelve miles distant from the city, and 
usually reach our home by taking a steam- 
boat to Hunter’s Point, four miles up the 
River or Sound, on the east side of the city, 
and thence by the Flushing Railroad ; but it 
is just eight weeks to-day since our boathas 
been stopped by ice, a thing which has never 
happened before within the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant,” and is not likely to again 
during our natural life, we sincerely hope. 
We have felt the inconvenience of “ the 
weather.” 

The transactions in Breadstuffs have been 
limited. The prospect of peace in Europe, 
and the lower prices there have affected them 
here materially. Flourhas gone down since 
our last summary (Jan. 26) $1.50 to $2 per 
bbl., and wheat is 30 to 50 cents per bushel 
lower. We can see little hope of higher 
prices during the year, and farmers will be 
better off than we fear they will, if there is 
not a still greater decline. 

Those who were so free to blame us for 
urging grain raisers to sell last fall by all 
means, and those who were so ready to ac- 
cuse us of being in the interest of specula- 
tors, will probably tell a different story now. 

We find upon our note-book, records of 
sales of Breadstuffs for 30 business days end- 
ing to-day: of Flour, 276,650 barrels ; of 
Wheat, 141,200 bushels; of Corn, 606,300 
bushels; of Rye, 230,000 bushel8’; and of 
Barley, 36,300 bushels. Our last report, 
(Jan. 26) for 25 business days gave of Flour, 
320,250 bbls.; of Wheat, 314,200 bushels ; of 
Corn, 759,500 bushels ; of Rye, 200,700 bush- 
els; and of Barley, 8,000 bushels ; showing 
a considerable falling off during the past 
month in sales of Flour, Wheat and Corn, 
and an increase in Rye and Barley. 

The following figures show the present 
price‘of some of the principal agricultural 
products, and also the variations since our 
last report. 


Jan. 26. Feb, 29. 

Flour—Ordinary State ...... $8 00@ 8 12 $6 62@ 675 
Mixed Western......... 812@825 6 62@ 6 75 
Favorite and Ex. State.. 8 18@ 8 31 6 87@ 7 50 
Extra Genesee ......... O0@I11 25 8 37@10 50 
Wheat—Canada White ..... 2 05@ 2 20 1 75@ 1 90 
Southern White ........ 10@ 1 75@ 2 05 
Southern Red........... 1 95@ 2 00 1 45@ 1 70 
Western Red........... 1 75@ 1 80 1 25@ 1 55 
Corn—Western Mixed...... @ 93 72@ 5 
New Yellow and White 83@ 91 73@ 75 
TR sic ¢is osiiad b. oi tntacpes 9@ 1 31 1 10@ 1 15 
MNO 50s Oi. onic woes cevces 118@ 1 25 1 12@ 1 23 

Oats—Western ............. 49@ 51 30@ 
Cotton—Middling........... 9@ Mt 10k@ 104 
RIGO. sgc85 6. s.c'0s008 P 100ibs 4 87@ 5 50 4 25@ 5 12 
Pork—Mess........ ae . 14 50@15 50) 15 T5@16 25 
Dressed Hogs...... # tb.. +@ 7 Ti3@ 8 
Lard, in bbls, bie fish? P b.. 1@ 11} 10+@ il 
Butter—Western...  ib.. 20@ 24 17@ 2&4 
States....-..0% Pp bb... 2@ 34 2@ 2 
Potatoes—Carters.. # bbl.. 1 62@ 1 75 1 75@ 1 88 
Mercers........ bbl.. 2 00@ % 12 2.00@ 2 12 
Onions—Reds...... ®P bbl.. 162@ 1 75 1 88@ 2 00 
WHI... cecen.d bbl.. 2 25@ 2 37 2 25@ 2 75 
Apples.....:-...+++ P bbl.. 175@ 250 175@ 275 


Beef cattle have been poor (mostly oxen 
from near ly) and high until this week, when 
a large supply for the season (3,803) of good 
animals came in, and prices receded. We 





quote Premium cattle 12c.al4c. per lb. net 






































or dressed weight; First quality 10c:allic.; 
Medium quality 9a10c.; Poor quality, 8c.a 
8ic.; Poorest quality 7c.a8c.; General sell- 
ing prices 9c.al0jc. Average of all sales 
about 9#c.al0c. 

Tue Wearner.—As Stated above, the 
weatherthe past and preceeding month, has 
been remarkable for’its almost unexampled 
and continued severity. The ground is still 
covered with snow and has been since Christ- 
mas. The streets of this city present a 
curious spectacle. A majority of them are 
filled with a solid mass of ice and snow from 
one to three feet above the side walks. This 
is so gullied and uneven as to present in a 
great measure the use ofany kind of vehicles. 

Our notes read: Jan. 28th to Feb. Ist, 
weather more moderate ; a little thawing in 
the sun, with a slight snow on 3lst. Feb. 
2d, fine snow, partly melting as it fell; 3d 
4th and 5th, clear and very cold ; 6th, clear, 
pleasant, thawing in sun; 7th, snow, chang- 
ing to sleet; 8th moderated ; 9th, morning 
thawed a little, evening very cold; 10th, 
clear and cold, 11th and 12th, warmer and 
thawing some ; 13th and 14th clear and very 
cold; 15th and 16th, warmer, wind south, 
misty, thawing a little; 17th cold; 18th and 
19th very cold; 20th, moderated some ; 21, 
22 and 23, weather much moderated and 
snow diminishing quite fast ; 24,25, 26, 27, 
cold and chilly but thawing some: on- after- 
noons ; 28th moderated but no thawing ; 29, 
warm and thawing. 


Adhvertisements, 
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TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 

Ten cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 

Advertisements will be displayed in CAPITALS and leaded 
over as many lines space as are paid for. 

No advertisement taken at less than onedollar. __ 

Advertisements amounting to $10—ten per cent discount. 

Advertisements amounting to $20—twenty per cent discount. 

By the column or half column, without further discount, $12 
per column for the first insertion, and $10 for each subsequent 
insertion. 


IG\ARMER WANTED IMMEDIATELY.— 


A man who understands well the care of stock and general 
farming operations, may hear of an excellent situation by ad- 
dressing L. COXE, at the Office of this paper, or calling here 
for his address. N.B—An American, English, or Scotch farm- 
er desired. 110-11n13 


UPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS.—We shall 
offer this Spring our usual complete assortment, including 
among other New Prize sorts: ; 
English Varieties. 
BARON ALDERSON—Bright orange, tipped with white. 


NIGGER—Dark maroon, the best dark flower yet produced. 
RINGLEADER—Scarlet Crimson. 


French and German Varieties. 
BERNARD DE MENTHON-Saffron yellow. 
HELOIS€—Deep purplish rose on yellow ground. 

LOUIS EBLING—Clear lilac. : 

INCARNATA ROSEA—Blush edged with rose. 

MALVINA-—Bright purplish rose. Py 

QUASI-MODO—Rose tipped on buff ground. 

SPOHR—Rosy purple on yellow ground 

Beside many other new ones, and the most perfeet and free 
blooming of previous years. 

Young plants in pots will be ready for sending out on the Ist 
of May. Dry sound roots of the older fine sorts can be sup- 
plied at any time. ; 

Descriptive Catalogue (No. 3) sent gratis. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries 

Rochester, N. y. 
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O FARMERS AND GARDENERS.— 
The subscriber offers for sale a new and VERY 
EARLY Seedling Potato, of his own raising, which for 
productiveness, hardiness, early maturity, and fine table 
qualities, is believed. to be superior to any other variety 
in cultivation. Being a white Potato, and larger and 
more productive than the “ Early June,” and quite as 
early, it will be found particularly valuable for the Mark- 
et Gardener. From four years experience with this Po- 
tato under circumstances well calculated to test its com- 
parative merits, the undersigned has no hesitation in re- 
commending it to the publie as a valuable variety. 
PRICE—$4 per barrel, delivered at the Railroad Depot 
or Steamboat Landing at Hudson. 
REFERENCES—S.K. Hogeboom and Wm. E. Miller, 
Esqr’s., Claverack ; or Edward Livingston, Esq.. Hudson. 
Address E, G. STUDLEY, 
110—11n37 Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


THE CHINESE YAM: 
(DIOSCOREA BATATAS), 


We can supply small sound tubers of this 


interesting new esculent. Price $6 per dozen. Sent. by mail, 
prepaid, if ordered soon. 








ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 


—— 








ue “BIG TREE” OF CALIFORNIA: 
: (SEQUOIA GIGANTEA,) of Torrey, : 
(WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA,) of Lindley. 


We shall offer, in April next, several 
thousand fine Plants, in Pots, of this wonderful Evergreen Tree, 
from seed procured from the celebrated “ Grove of Big Trees,” 
on. the Sierra Nevada. 
Being found at an elevatian of more than 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, we have reason to believe it will prove hardy 
south of lat. 40°, andeven farther north. It attains the amazing 
altitude of 300 feet. The branchlets are round ‘and pendulous, 
like the “‘ Thuya filiformis,’”’ with leaves of a grassy green color. 
The branches are dense and massive. It is of rapid growth, and 
the young plants are branchy like a Cedar. One-year-old Seed- 
lings in Pots, $2 each, or $20 per dozen. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope eg 
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WORD TO,FARMERS AND DAIRY- 
™ MEN.—If you have butter, penltry, eggs, or any other 
articles of table use, which you will sell low for cash, please 
apply to the erste Express Agent in your. neighborhood. 
Likely, we will put him in funds to buy of you if we can agree 
upon prices. : 

We are in want of half a tun of nice turkeys, chickens and 
geese, every week, at our Express Produce Store, No. 33 Broad- 
way. A tun or two of first rate table butter, upon consignment, 
to sell to consumers would be very acceptable, 

Commission for effecting sales, for cash, five per cent, and 
NO OTHER CHARGES WHATEVER. 

A. L. STIMSON, 
Agent for the Sale of Farmers’ Produce, and the purchase of 
Goods ordered by Express, No. 33 Broadway, New-York. 

REFERENCES—The American Express Company; Wells, Rut- 
terfield & Co. ; the Adams Express Company; the National Ex- 
poe Company; Thompson & Co.’s Express; and Cheney, 

‘iske & Co.'s. 110tfn32 








QUPERPHOSPHATE ‘OF LIME—Of 


Hoyt, DeBurg, and Mapes’s manufacture. 


BET No. 1 Peruvian GUANO. 
BONE DUST, ground and sawings. 


Poudrette, Tafeu, Plaster of Paris. 


Purchasers may depend upon getting these manures of best 
quality. For sale by 


-LA 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ; 
FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS; 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO; 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME; 
CHARCOAL DUST; POUDRETTE: PLASTER for land 
purposes; BONE, fine and coarse, &c. 


MAGIC CORN AND COB MILL.—This 


mill has improvements over all other corn mills, and requires 

lesspower. For sale at the North River icultural Ware- 

house. : GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO 
110—112n22 , 


: 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
NEW. AND VALUABLE STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

TROLLOPIS VICTORIA—One of the largest and hand- 
somest Berries in cultivation, as hardy as our American sorts, 
and very productive. 

TRIOMPH DE GAND—A new Belgian sort, of good size 
and flavor, and very productive. . 

EINE—A new French variety that promises well. 


BICTON PINE—The largest and best White Strawberry in 
cultivation. 


In addition to these we can furnish, 

Ingram’s Prince of Wales, Cole’s Prolific, Comte de Flan- 
ders, and many others of high repute in Europe. 

ALSO—Scott’s Seedling, considered the best new American 
variety, and all leading popular sorts. 

Priced Catalogues furnished gratis. 
ELLWANGER «&« BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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1000 TUNS OF DeBURG’S NO. 1 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

We take pleasure in informing the Agricultural com- 
munity that we are Sole Agents in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for DEBURG'S Original and Genuine SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE:OF LIME, warranted of superiority, the 
cheapest manure in the world. Farmers and Dealers 
supplied at low prices. 


EXTRA QUALITY LAND PLASTER. 


5,000 barrels Extra Quality Land Plaster, selected for its 
fertilizing qualities. 

10,000 bushels of same in bulk. 

10,000 barrels best quality Ordinary Land Plaster, equal 
to the best usually sold, at the low price of 20 cts. 
per bushel, or $1.10 cents per barrel, with a de- 
duction for large lots. 

25,000 bushels of same in bulk. 

1,000 barrels Calcined Plaster. 
1,000 barrels Casting Plaster. 

500 barrels Dentist Plaster. 
5,000 barrels Hydraulic Cement. 
1,000 barrels True Roman Cement. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, POUDRETTE, MEXICAN 
GUANO, GROUND CHARCOAL, «xc. 


FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO. 
At the Steam Plaster Mills, junction of York-avenue and 
Callowhill-st., Philadelphia, Pa. a 


ALUABLE AND CHEAP PROPERTY 
FOR SALE IN MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

The subscriber offers his prope ie sale. The improvements 
are one new two-s' House, with tin roof, ig seven 
rooms, beside garret and cellar the full size of the house. 

There are nearly four acres of good clay ground, with a never- 
failing stream of water running through; located on the Wash- 
ington Turnpike within.three minutes walk of the Railroad 
dopee tied en Bren i, ed — zit Trees of x 
c st. varieties, particularly Pears. ere is also a very val- 
uable orchard of beari Orange-Quince trees—nearly 100, 











C M. SAXTON & CO.’S AGRICULTU- 
¢ RAL BOOK ROOMS, 140 Fulton-st.. New-York. 


OUR NEW BOOKS FOR MARCH. 
We have just published the following important books, which 
are valuable additions to our large list of Agricultural works : 


I. 
Chorlton’s Complete Grape Grower’s Guide. 
An illustrated Treatise on the Propagation and Cultivation® 
the Grape in the Vineyard, the Cold Grapery, the Forcing e 
and Retarding House; also on the Diseases of the Vine; their 
Prevention and Cure. Price 60 cts. 


Il. Sis 
The Cranberry and its Culture. 


By B. Eastwood, of Dennis, Mass. Containing full instruc- 
tions for the preparation of the ground, planting and cultivating 
the vines, as practised by the most successful cultivators; with 
plates illustrating the different varieties. 5@ ots. 

Ill. 
Gardening for the South. 


By W. N. White, of Athens, Ga. A very complete and prac- 
tical work, embracing the Vegetable Garden. the Frnit Garden, 
the Flower Garden, and the Pleasure Grounds. Intended espe- 
cially for the Southern States. Price $1 25. 

' IV. 
The Strawberry Culture. 


By R.G. Pardee. A new edition, revised, with many import- 
ant additions: containing also Directions for the Cultivation of 
the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Goosebery and Grape. 


Price 60 cents. 


v. 
Persoz’s Culture of the Vine. 


A New Process for the Culture of the Vin, by Persoz, Pro- 
fessor to the Faculty of Sciences of Strasbourg ; directing Pro 
fessor ofthe School of Pharmacy of the same city.’ Translated 
by J. O. ©. Barclay, Surgeon, U.S. N. Price 50 cts. 

To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent by us pre-paid to any 
part of the Union, on receipt of price. 


Also Nearly Ready : 





pennant ere wea "33 
Richardson on the Dog, 50 
The Dog and Gun, 50 
MAPES’ 
NITROGENIZED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 


HIS NEW FERTILIZER will now be 
furnished atthe same price as the Improved Super-phos- 
phate of Lime, with increased quantities of nicsoemnous matters, 
eing much stronger than Peruvian’Guano, and for cold or very 
poor soils, isthe best manure known. For IMPROVED RESULTS, 
it surpasses all others, and in LASTING POWER exceeds Guano. 
For sale in bags of 160 lbs. each, at 24 cts. por posne. 
110-1in25. FRED’K McCREADY, 143 Fulton-st., N. Y¥- 





ATKINS’ AUTOMATON: 
OR, 


SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER, 


BEST MACHINE IN USE. 


1 (the first) used in 1852. 
40 used successfully in 1853. 
300 in twenty different States in 1854. 
1200 in all parts of the Union in 1856... 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 


HERE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS for 
this unparalleled increase and great popularity: ist. Tt is 
strong and reliable, and easily managed. . It saves the hard 
labor of Raking. 3d. It saves at least another hand in: binding. 
4th. It saves shattering by the careful hoodie: in raking; be- 
sides, the straw being laid straight, it is we qrcutes 
sheaf, and does not drop in the after haudling, the heads ie 
not exposed in the stack, so that the GRAIN SAVING ‘ 
exceeds the LABOR SAVING. Sth. It isa good Mower, 
one of the best convertible machines in use. 6th. It has ak 
that does not choke. ‘ 

Its other excellencies, too numerous to mention here, ate 
fairly given in the circu Its intrinsic worth is alsoattested 
by the award (mostly in only 3 years) of 

OVER .70 FIRST PREMIUMS! 

PRICE.—Reaper and Mower, $200—$75 on its recei ‘5 
first Somcanber, and $50 first December. Price of Sat hiaee 
Reaper only $175. Considerable saving in freight to) those at a 
distance who order prior to Ist March; also liberal discount for 
advance payment. — 

To secure a Machine, order immediately, ; Bhangh: so 
known the past season, and none ready for delivery ist May, 
yet not two-thirds the customers could be supplied. i " 
tation of the machine is now widely established, so that HREE 
THOUSAND will not as nearly supply the d as. ive 
puree did Jast year, and we shall also be selling four months 
earlier. ‘ : 

= Order early, if you w ould not be disappointed. 

Pamphlets giving IMPARTIALLY the opinions of Farmers, 
togasiet with orders, notes, &c., mailed to applicants, and pre- 


ard. 
P'ES” Writeto us at Chicago, Iil.; Dayton, Ohio, or Baltimore, 
Md., whichever is nearest to you. 


bg as 
J. S. WRIGHT & CO. 
“ Prairie Farmer” Works, Chicago; Feb. 20,1956," hotter 


GRENOBLE HOSE—A supe- 
rior Hose, manufactured of the finest 


a cheap and excellent substitute for L 
= Gutta Percha. It is especiall voceneeseneed to Planters, 
PwClaee We. it caste leog then half the ayy Teather he 
lighter, stands as much pressure, is as durable, and is not’ sub 
jected for its preservation to the expense of oiling or’ 4 
neither is it injured by ee Meee axa Mee 
ation received in sizes from 1 to 





frost 
For sale and orders for i 


7 inches in diameter, by CHARLES LENZMANN, 54 

st, N mont Where certiticates of its superior qualities 

York Fire oat ames McFar Ten Chetan. 
erry 








February, 1856.—110n36 R: chester, N.Y. 


A rare opportunity for a cash y tl table. 
ead? MAR pnCheess. . THT 


au- 
110-11n24 


of the Union Cc > and 
theritios of some of the large cities of Europe. 

















ALLEN’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
MOWING MACHINE, 
strong, simple in construction, not liable to 
get out of order, 


COMPACT, LIGHT, EASY OF DRAUGHT, 
and may be worked with a 


slow gait by horses or oxen. 


No clogging of knives. 
Works well on rough land—side hills—salt and fresh meadows, 
&c., and in any kind of lodged grass and clover. 
Manufactured at the Agricuitural Implement Manufactory 
and for sale at the Warehouse of R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-Youk 


I publish a few out of more than one hundred testimonials of 
similar import in my possession, from well known and highly 
respectable farmers who have used the machine the past season : 


R. L. ALLEN, Dear Sir—I have used your Mowing Machines 
season ; it did its work well, and is as near perfect as 

any thing I can imagine. Wy, rncaggette eo hea ae three 
tuns to the acre—very ‘and matted. tried all I 
could to break the maine, with aa usage, without success. 
It needed no repair, = not out of order, and is rated as good as 


the day I purc! Yours Ue 
Astoria, Queens Co, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1855. J. K. RRICK. 





The Mowing Machine (Allen’s fener I purchased of you last 
summer, has given me much satisfaction, both for its coving of 
labor and its easy working and convenient a ement. Its 
operation is admirable. I wor it with oxen; their walk is 
fast rie. do the work of six or eight men. in’ one hour we 

cut about an The stouter the grass, the better; and its 

being iedeed pan ah no difference. One great recommendation 

that the eee did not get out of order during the whole 

of one tooth by striking a stump. 

The pate ay in this respect, with other machines in my nei “3 
borhood—which were ceatinnally pets | sent to the blacksmith’ 

shop, or else standing idle in the field—was very agreeable. It 

gives me pleasure to — ‘ours as the BEST MACHINE. 
Croton .N. Y¥., 1855. T. R. LEE. 





I must sa wenden | ta ior in its o ion to either of 
the fe Solan omat = 


ite mowe’ = see I have seen noother that 
comes up to it. yr st eae pd of ey it will cut, be as- 
well enough, to satisfy any man. 


ured ’twill cut eek 
: Stockport, N. JUDSON. 


N. ¥., Oct. 24, 1855. 





LOWER SEEDS.—The attention of am- 
ateurs is invited to the following—of very finest qual- 


ities 
PER PACKET. 
New Pzony flowered German Been. s+ eri? gas 


ew _ ~~ 
very Dwarf é 
New Giobe . 


=~ flower leaved 


| ley flowered Po cade wece ab ehines's « 
se 6 Pr scsinias ES ae 
noe EE ee 12} 





New Orange Portulaca ...............+.+. 
New Phiox Drummondii (Queen Victoria). . sees 
Whitlavia grandifiora...... Ra nibnitintninns bo 4 
Eschscholtzia tenuifolia. ..-.......s.6e-eeeees 

Extra fine White Picotee—from named flowers ....50 
Extra fine Yellow Picotee—from named flowers... .50 








Extra fine Flake Carnation.......-... a ye ape | 
ia Japonica ........ eee o svccvesecvcceeesSe 
0 Globe Amaranthus.......... Richie si ob 6% - 
a eee SEP veeeky - 
ew Superb Spotted ceolaria....... 
New Dwarf Cineraria............ «+... re 
Gaura Lindheimeria ...... sie Sales ideas trcceie cere 
Lindheimeria Texana......:...... .-.eeeecseee02-25 
Nierembergia Calycina...... Ecanceetell hor casds none 


With nearly one thousand others, for which see our 
Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds for 1856—sent to 


ts 
SPPLICANtS Snes OT THORBURN & CO. 
men, Cy, 
110—11n30 * 


Seedsm 
No. 15 John-st., New-York. 
Mri SUPER PHOSHATE of LIME, 
mere Sea ga $s ota. mo. 


a 
FRED. ‘Moe wavy.” 
43 Fulton-st., N. Y. 





MDe.” Improved 
ee jock 
110—11n26 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FAWSLEY PARK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
VERY IMPORTANT SALE OF FIRST-CLASS SHORT- 
HORNED{CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, PIGS, &C. 


R. STRATFORD has the satisfaction of 
gupoguecing *o the Agricultural World that he is instruct- 
ed by Sir Char! nightly, Bart., to offer for ie by Auction, 
without the slightest reserve, on Tuesday, the 3d of APRIL 
next, the entire and far-famed Fawsley Herd of first-class 
rene g ORNS, consisting of upwards of 70 head of Bulls, 
— and ss which, for purity of breeding, can not be 
celled ost of the young stock are pA the Earl of Dublin 
( 10178) and Meike of Com dge (12742). ‘he Cows and Heifers 
are pepcinnliz served by the latter Bull, a son of “ Grand 
Duke,” and purely descended from .he unrivaled Kirkleving- 
ton Herd on the following day will be sold the Cart Horses, 
Sheep, Pigs, Implements, &c.; the Farms being Let. 
Catalogues, with pedigrees and other particulars, will be is- 
sued in due time, and announced in future advertisements. 
London, 13 Euston-square, Feb. 4, 1856. 110n28 


EW CHINESE or JAPAN POTATO— 

DIOSCOREA BATATAS.—Orders received and will be 
filled in rotation, by the subscribers, for this new esculent, at 
$3 Lod ond dozen, or $20 per 100 tubers, pro} erly. packed for trans- 

to any part of the Union. Printed description, with direc- 
toon for cu “4 furnished to purchasers, or to ato, in- 
closing a stamp. J. M. THORBU. ng 

Cc. > 


Seedsm 
—110n29 No. 15 John-st., now. Week. 


EVERGREEN TREES. 


ADAMS & MORRILL, Portland, Maine, 
will furnish and forward to all parts of the United States, 
ARBOR VITZ, BALSAM FIR, SPRUCE, PINE, HEM- 
LOCK, LARCH, SUGAR MAPLE, and other Forest Trees, 
at their usual prices. Priced lists sent to applicants. 
ALSO, 
8,000 Houghton’s American Gooseberry Plants. 


EW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY.—The subscribers having devoted much 
attention to the cultivation of this new species of Blackberry for 
a number of years, have now the largest area of ground in culti- 
vation of any in the country. Their Nursery, while in bearing, 
has been visited by thousands of persons from all parts of the 

States, and by all pronounced to be the * ne plus ultra.” 
Orders will be filled from our Grounds with great pleasure, at 
me following prices : One half- ees $2 50; One dozen, $5 00 

‘ifty, $12 50, and One Hundred, ee 
, arn, zs co. 


South-Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 20.1 1800. 09—112n2 


O FARMERS and MARKET GARDEN- 
ERS who are desirous of making permanent improvements 

to their lands at very low rates 

E LODI MAN UFACTURING CO., having ae exclusive 
right for five years to the x oy ofall the Privies of the Cit y 

New-York, are prepared to furnish to the Farmers at the 
docks or nearest landing places to their farms, Night-Soil, as 
received from the night-scavengers, at from 10 to 18 cents per 
bushel, according to distance and trouble—or delivered into the 
farmers’ wagons, or tubs will be furnished, in which it can be 
carried on to the land. 
This can be done without offense, and after lying upon the 
ground for two days, it can be plowed under without trouble. 
This is one of the most powerful, and altogether the CHEAP- 
EST Manure now offered for sale. 
Apply to LODI MANUFATURING Co. oe 
“I 1 No. 60 Courtland-st., New-York. 


BONE 
Superphosphate of Lime. 


S. HOYT’S SUPERPHOSPHATE of 
® LIME, as a TOP-DRESSING, applied early in the 
Spring, upon Grain and Grass lands, will increase the —_— so 
much as to insure its free usé in this way, as well as its 
eral application in the usual way to all the various crops w. nme 
a SAFE, ACTIVE and LASTING Fertilizer is required. 

A Pamphlet descriptive of my SUPERPHOS HATE OF 
be we 











109—tfn7 











LIME, containing analyses, certificates, &c., ma) 
on application to .H 
194 Water-st., New-York. 


HORT HORNS.—Short Horned Cows, 
Heifers and Bulls forsale. Address 
JAMES W. WILKIN, 
Wilkin’s Villa, (near Montgomery,) 
Orange County, N. Y. 





105-119n1233 


ARSONS & CO., Flushing, near New- 
York, offer for sale their large assortment of APPLES, 
standard and dwarf PEAR, CHERRIES, PEACHES, PLUMS, 
and other Fruits. 

To their stock of well-grown PLUMS, they would call 
es ms attention. 

y also offer a large assortment of the well-known and also 
the more rare Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 
They also grow for massing, and can offer, at reduced rates by 
the quantit ,» the different varieties of Maples, ml Lindens, 
and other eciduous Trees, with many sorts of Shrubs 
They would also call attention to their. egy which are 
unusually finely rooted and why wpa rene formed. Of these 











RA NBE RRY PLANTS of the Bell va- 
riety are best adapted to general culture—they bear large 
crops on poor, wet and boggy land, where nothing else will 
grow. UPLAND CRANBERRY PLANTS, which grow on 
poor, hill-side, and cold, barren soils, bear enormous crops of 

smail red berries—superior in flavor to Low-land Berries. 

ALSO, 
NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY VINES. 
Circulars relating to price, culture, soil, &c., will be forward- 
ed to applicants by inclosing a letter-stamp to 
F. TROWBRIDGE, 
Dealer in Trees, Plants, Roses, Vines, &c. 


109—1in1 ew-Haven, Conn. 








JSABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE 
VINES, of proper age for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
from, and containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over fifteen years has conferred on the 
Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 
may purchase will receive such instructions for four years, as 
will enable them to cultivate the Grape with entire success 
provided their locality is not too far north. 

All communications addressed to R. T.. UNDERHILL,M. D. , 
New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester County, N. Y., will 
receive attention. 

The additional experience of three past seasons gives him full 
assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c.,a crop of 
good fruit can be obtained every year, in most of the Northern, 
all of the Middle, Western and Southern States. 

N. B.—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, ns he 

directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the own 

er with one of his Vinedressers, whom he has instructed in his 

mode of cultivation, and he will do all the labor of the vineyard, 
and insure the most perfectsuccess. Theonly charge, a reason- 
able compensation for the labor. 

Also, APPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes 
called the Orange Quince,) for sale as above. 
109—11n2 


O FARMERS AND GARDENERS.— 


Your attention is called tothe Manures manufactured by 
the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY from the con- 
tents of the sinks and privies of New-York city, and free from 
offensive odor, called 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 

Poudrette is*composed‘of two-thirds night soil and an one 
decomposed vegetable fiber. Tafeu is cumposed of three- 
fourtits night soil and one-fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano 
These manures are cheaper and better adapted for raising 
Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass, than any other in market. 
Can be put in contact with the seed without injury, and causes 
Corn and seetls to come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier. and 
vas one-third more — ‘a ae manures, and isa SURE PRE- 
ENTIVE ofthe Cut Wi 
Two bbis. Poudrette or 100 00 Ibs Tafeu, will manure an acre of 
Corn in the hill. Tafeu 14% cents per pound. Poudrette $2 per 
barrel, or $1 50 for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board vessel or railroad free from any charge for package or 
cartage. pamphlet, emp | 7 information, sent, post- 
paid, to any one sending their address 

z LODI DANUF ACTURING COMPANY, 
109—00n17 


R. T. U. 








they can supply Norway S 8 at prices ranging ng to 
sizeand form, from $10 to er hundred. 

Cedars Deodora, Siberian bor Vite, White Pine, Pines 
Benthamiana, and others, can also be supplied for planting in 
masses, at moderate rates. 

Their stock of ROSES is always large, and can be furnished 
by the quantity at greatly reduced rates. 

Their Foreign Grapes are propagated ‘from bearing vines. 
Their Exotic Department includes the desirable and rare 
sorts, and the Plants are well grown and thrifty. 

Catalogues furnished on application. . 105—116 


DX NAMOMETER, for testing the draught 
of Plows and various Machinery—one of the most ap- 
proved Efiglish pattern—for sale, or will be loaned for a reas- 
onable price. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. N.Y. 








Gare FIELD and FLOWER SEEDS. 
supply of the most desirable varieties of < Sen 

'y of Flower Seeds; and Grass 

is—Wheat, Gate Cone: Corn, Barley, ac. 

sta ares fare to have all our seeds fresh and best their 
Offer them for sale at wholesale or retail on most fa- 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 





HOICE POULTRY.—SEED POTA- 

TOES.—The subscriber has ‘.: sale ASIATIC, SEA- 
BRIGHT BANTAMS and GAME FOWLS, at very reasona- 
oe rates—all warranted PURE. 


can also furnish the superior CLINTON POTATOES at 


No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
PpLows of all kinds. Wrought Iron Plows, 
and Plows with wrought iron’Points. 


ITTLE GIANT and other Corn and Cob 
Crushers. 


URR STONE and Iron Grain Mills. 
ARROWS; Hay and Stalk Cutters. 
QEED SOWERS, &c., in great variety. 
FUELD and Garden Seeds. 


UANO, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Super- 
phosphate of Lime, &c, 
LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, AND 
MOWER AND REAPER—the best in America. 
A large assortment of the most approved Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at low prices, 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 





i k. Allord rompt] ecw: 0. 
’ per pec ae ee WM. FULMER, 
109—112n6 Stewartsville, N, J. 








109— 199 and 9) Water-st., New-York. 























D®¥BU RG’S 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


4 he. E attention of Farmers and Planters is 
respectfully called to the above invaluable compound, for 
their approaching spring planting. 

The Manufacturer begs to assure his friends and patrons, that 
they may always depend upon being supplied with a Genuine 
and UNIFORM article, for he constantly superintends, in person, 
the entire process of munufacture and putting up for sale. 

This article has now been before the community for a period 
of five years, during which time it has been analyzed by a large 
number of Chemists in different places; has been TRIED by 
farmers upon every kind of soil, in nearly every State in the 
Union, with almost unvarying success. 

In response to my prsposition, two years sinée, to allow any 
responsible farmers or Agricultural Societies to take, free of 
cost, a quantity of it wherever they might find it on sale, and 
give it the most searching practical trials, I am happy to be 
able to statethat many of the most influential Agricultural So- 
cieties have made such trials, and have pronounced their un- 
qualified approbation of it as a valuable and paying manure. 

Please refer, for proof of this, among others, to the Reports of 
the “‘ Massachusetts State Farm” for 1855, and for the present 
year. 

Perhaps one of the best proofs of its value is the greatly in- 
creased demand, unprecedented in the history of artificial fer- 
tilizers, and not equaled by guano itself. I have now (Feb. Ist( 


orders formore than $100,000 worth, received since the com- 
mencement of the present year, but having greatly enlarged my 
works, adding the new factories of which 2 water-side view is 
given above, I hope to be able to supply orders to any extent 
that may be required. 

As there are a large number of Superphosphates in market, 
for the valueof which FP would not like to be responsible, I 
earnestly request all purchasing to be careful to get the GEN- 
UINE article, either from myself or my accredited agents, who 
are alwaysof acknowledged respectability. For the Superphos- 
phate purchased from such houses, I hold myself responsible for 
its gond character. 

The Superphosphate is packed in bags holding 150 Ibs. each, 
and in barrels containing about 300 lbs. each. No charge is 
made for bags or barrels. In small quantities I will deliver it 
—cartage free—on board any vessel or railroad leaving New- 
York City, for one dollar per tun. 

CASH PRICE, $45 per tun of 2,000 lbs. 

Orders (stating whether in bags or barrels) to be addressed to 


C. B. DEBURG, (Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer,) 
Williamsburg, L. I. 
(Factories two blocks south of Peck-slip Ferry.) 
N. B.—Pamphlets with full directions sent on application. 
109—116n 
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ALBANY TILE WORRS, 


Corner of Patroon dnd Knox-sts., Albany, N. Y. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, being the most ex- 

tensive manufacturers of DRAINING TILE in the 
United States, have on hand, in large o1 small quantities, 
for Lund Draining, the following descriptions, warranted 
superior to any made in this country, hard burned, and 
over one foot in length. On orders for 10,000 or more, a 
small discount will be made. 





HORSE SHOE TILE. 
4% inch calibre, $18 per 1,000; 3}inch calibre, $15 per 
1,000 ; 2+ inch calibre, $12 per 1,000. 





SOLE TILE, OR PIPE. 
3 inch calibre....... devesveecees $18 per 1,000 
2 inch calibre..... S Se eeae he ont sie 12 per 1,000 
Also on hand 8 inch Horse Shoe Tile for large drains, 
$8 per 100—5} inch, $40 per 1,000. Sole Tile, 4 inch cal- 
ibre, for sink drains, $40 per 1, 000—6 inch caliber Octagon 
Pipe, $20 per 100—Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in 
the City of Washington, also on hand. 
Orders respectfully solicited. ge free, 
Cc. & W. M’CAMMON, 
late eae: & Van VECHTEN 
Feb. 21—110—11n38 Albany, N. ¥. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 


sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
agg Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 


&c. & 
L OWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most a apereyed Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &e. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 
the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 
For sale by 





R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 











"PYHOROUGH-BRED DEVON CATTLE, 
AND ESSEX PIGS, FOR SALE. 

The subscriber now offers for sale a few superior Devon Heif- 
ers, bred by himself entirely from recently imported stock, and 
in calf by his last imported bull, “OMER PASHA,” winner of 
the F]RST PRIZE, as yearling, at the Royal Show of England 
in 1855; as also a number of young Bulls and heifers, the get of 
his three imported Bulls “‘ MEGUNTICOOK,” “MAY-BOY,” 
and “OMER PASHA,” and out of imported Cows, or their 
progeny. 

Also, constantly on hand, ESSEX PIGS, bred from the best 
imported stock. 

For full particulars as to age, price, pedigree, &c., address, 

C. S. WAINWRIGHT, 

1246n108—119N9 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY.— 
Genuine Plants from the Original stock, deliverable in 


November, March or April, or sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
95—11601212N 14 Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








AWTON’S BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
GREATLY ENLARGED STOCKS. 


P-ices Reduced for Autumn and Spring 






Sales. 
only in packages of four sizes, as follows : 
of Six Plants - - - $300 
of Twelve akg 5 00 
of Fifty Plan - - - 5. 00 


of One Hundred Plants 25 00 
ae lied in rotation as received, and none sold but the 


pure MY OWN RAISING. 
WM. LAWTON. 
No. 54 Wall-st. New-York, 
Or at w-Rochelle 
105tfn1235N19 Westchester | County, N. ¥. 





pas a AND ) MERCHANTS WILL 


ny Depiloment, or Machine re 
quired on a P NTATION, F F. GARDEN. In adili- 


tion among the Seccing; tw ld all attention tion to the following, 
man ers: 

EGETABLE C RS VEGETAB. LERS, 
coun st tein tn puLaERe, Post 
HOLE 5 AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 

mays Hoes, = Picks Shovels, 
Spades, Wonlbariown: Harrows, 
ae, Pay Sean, 


and Grain Feaaince. 
Sausage © s Gutters and stuffers, Garden and Fiold Rollers, Mow- 
ing and aping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
Ra Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Clover Hullers, Saw potion, Rotten Gins 
ye Machines, Scales. AS r 
Apple Parers, Rakes nag 
ay and Manure Forks, ‘Belting for Machines ne 
- R. L. ALLEN 189.and 191 Water-st. 





USSIAN FOWLS.—A few pairs of very 
choice Fowls of this breed may be aa oe applying 
to the subscriber {ney 
vaste, Ch 


1850n108—11N12 
“EN7YANDOT PROLIFIC CORN FOR 
SALE.—The greatest agricultural Loyargh of the age.— 
Plant only one kernel, in hills four a. apart, at the north, and 
five to six at the south— ield 150 bushels acre. 
For circulars giving full particulars, addres 
La at ae og 


108—11n1244N13 Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N 


ORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 
(QUEENS Aree 
Tue best Forge in market for 
Biacks ’ work, : ome bop 
Mining. ing, Ship nipping plew 


and Public Works. Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fark &e., ic. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING URNACE for Jew- 








- ted 

with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out. doors, and for perfect safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
used indoors. They are compact 


a Fen reulars Ww 
with particulars and 
prices will be furwigiiad spomagal slicatio 
DERICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water-st., New-York. 
85—116n1190N3 


A @G S.— 
NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 
Slip,) New-York 
Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep for os rf 
descrii ag and = of GRAIN, FEED. LOU ase 
GUA SPICE, HAM, and GUNNY B. 
Their Oacilities ciphie them to offer at lower rates, - eg any 
other establishment in the city. 
Particular attention paid to PRINTING and MAKING flour 
and salt SACKS. 
€e We can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20, pon? gd 








day. 


ISH GUANO.—The NARRAGANSETT 

MANUFACTUING COMPANY, of Providence, R. 1, 
are now prepared to execute orders for their FISH GUANO. 
They have prepared their Guano after two methods. One by 
chemically treating, cooking and then drying and grinding the 
fish toa powder. This is put in bags and sold at $45 per tun. 
The other variety is prepared asabove (with the exception of 
drying and grinding), and is then combined with an absorbant 
which is in itself a valuable fertilizer, and sold * tWo dollars 
per bbl. containing about 200 Jbs. The com: is of great 
strength, and must be a very eficions fertilizer, = it is com- 
— pe s sxe ag of simple flesh and bones of fish. 

harles T. Jackson, of Boston,has made an ee the 
powiar, and says: 
“It is similar tothe Peruvian Guano in com 

exception that the ammonial matter is dried flesh, of fi rae 
yet putrefied, ~ = tobe ammoniacal. It will, however, pro- 
duce ammonia ly boy ecomposition in the soil. One hund red grains 
of this manure, dried and finely > patenerieny was submit 
analysis, with the following re 





ANALYSIS 
Ammonial matter (flesh or fish) er = oS 


48.00 
Phosphate of Lime - oes « St) ee 
CarbonateofLime -~ - - + oo "78 
SulphateofLime - - - - - - 6.40 
PotashofSoda - - - —«#- = = 410 
100.00 
om Respectfally your obedient servant, 
Si CHARLES T. JACKSON, © ® 


Assaser to the State of Massachusetts.” 

48 - — opinion of our Guanois expressed in the follow 
ing fi Boston, March 9, 1855, 
= S. B: HALLIDAY, Esq.—Dear sir: In reply to Kee letter, I 


‘would state m entire confidence in the superiority o 1 
- o uano, made from aateun that ofthe nat. d 





ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 

Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Ray 
ar vwtention paid to orders. 


ARGE LOP-EARED RABBITS.—The 
above Rabbits for sale, in pairs or single. They are 
boamtifully marked of various colors, and are pure and well 


Address, 8S. W. RODMAN, Boston, Mass., 
1247n108— 9 Or the Editor ofthis Paper. 


HE “CALIFORNIA FARMER,” devot- 

ed to Agriculture, Stock Breeding, and the useful sciences. 

Subscriptions received at the Resident Editor’s Office, No. 119 
Washington-st., Boston. Sample copies sent when ordered. 


EW-ROCHELLE (LAWTON) BLACK- 
BERRY.—Genuine Plants for sale, on liberal terms, by 


the subscriber, 
SIMEON LESTER. 
109—111n5 New-Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 














d artific 
ural guano of birds’ obtained from the coast of Peru. 

It is obvious that more of nitro-geneous, or 
dear substances, smi in fish prepared after your ees, 

und in any gu and ce the artificial prepara- 
tion will go further in the S fextlilestion at of a soil. 

The ammoniacal salts act chiefly in bringing the foliage intoa 
healthy and luxuriant condition, and thus naan the tnd gabe to 
absorb more of the phosphate and other necessary 
stances from the soil, and more carbonic acid 
carbonate of ammonia, also, is a solvent ori Le. ona a 
ly saturates any injurious acid salts that may exist in the 
and forms from some of them valuable fertitieers. 

Roepe ee your obedient servart, 
CKSON, M. D., Statate Assayer, &c. 

This manure is Rew, to agriculturists with the 
its becoming one of the most popular to be Gained. "The Com 
pany are ready to establish agencies * e places as 
able for the convenience of farmers. the a om 
son is rather limited, the Cumpany wi auld esteem it a ‘ae to 
have oolars forwarded early % enable them tol down at their 
agencies the req quantities in proper time 
may be addressed to to Pe eres Providence, of to 





en, New-York ; R. H ree 
ALLIDAY, 
No. “eg West Waterat Ye e 
Providence, Jan. 15,1856 109—114ni6 








FARMER'S BOYS. 


Out in every tempest, 

Out in every gale, 
Buffeting the weather, 

Wind, and storm, and hail : 
Inthe meadow mowing, * 

In the shadowy wood, 
Letting in the sunlight 

Where the tall oaks stood. 
Every flitting moment 

Each skilfull hand employs— 
Bless me! were there ever 

Idle farmers’ boys? 


Though the palm be callous, 
Holding fast the plow, 

The rounded cheek is raddy, 
And the open brow 

Has no lines and furrows 
Wrought by evil hours, 

For the heart keeps wholesome, 
Trained in Nature’s bowers: 

Healthy, hearty pastime, 
The spirit never cloys ; 

Heaven biess the manly, 
Honest farmer’s boys! 


At the merry husking, 
At the apple-bee, 
How their hearts run over 
With genial, harmless glee ; 
How the country maidens 
Blush with conscious bliss 
At the love-words whispered 
5 With a parting kiss ; 
* "Phen the winter evenings, 
With their social joys! 
Bless me! they are pleasant, 
Spent with somer'e boys! 





The English term’ “husband” is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon wordsy hus and band, 
which signify the “ bond of the house ;” and 
it. was. anciently spelt, ‘*housebond,” and 
continued to be spelt thus in some editions 
of the English Bible after the introduction 
of printing. A husband, then, is a house- 
bond—the bond of a house—that which en- 
girdles the family into the union of openness 
of love. 





Ovcu.—Hon. Horace Mann, in a lecture 
on spelling, uses the following language: 
“ Ough is pronounced differently in each of 
the following words: bough, cough, hough, 
though, thought, through, thorough, tough ; 
and-Surely, this is tough enough. From this 
combination was formed the celebrated 


couplet.’ ~ 
««"Phoagh the tough ie andhiccough plough me through 
ae ais 1 stitl my way pursue.” 
i 


ex ov Soscewapar. —A lady, who gave 
ar importance, on being 
sissies oxigen 


‘for the first time 
i, with: meal re “T think, 
sit, I have.seen.y ere, “ Very like- 
ly,” by mic poy n, with equal. sang 
frowd, “ rerety ,a8 Lhave been there| 


‘Ligiabon hak JasUahnaaied, a-stove. that 


‘saves three-fourths of the. wood, while . thes 













aids), wade whdi aaketo tae a Paient-Stove,| 
because it aalf. the-fuel, - immediately 
— seria it, ofder to save the 


in poate ee its 











eP""« 1 shall not be frightened, then, for] 
w you to pay kar Ahrat you 


ute, Joa 3 priage: amino | 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











Campnoratine Micr.—“ They say” that 
pieces of camphor gum mixed with seeds, or 
placed in drawers, boxes, &c., will keep 
mice at a distance—that they don’t like the 
odér. Easy to try—hard to believe without 
trial. . 


TRANSCENDENTALISM Derinep.— ‘“Transcen- 
dentalism in the spiritual cognoscence of 
psychological irrefragability, connected with 
concutient ademption of uncolumnient spir- 
ituality, and etherealized contention of sub- 
soltory concretion.” 








Punch says the reason why editors are so 
apt to have their manners spoiled is, because 
they receive such vast numbers of evil com- 
munications. * 


ea PAP TODO 
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$6 How T0-GET THE AGRICULTURIST.—A 
great-number of persons. are deterred from stipscribing for 
@papenthéy-really, need or desire, simply because of the 
ey ofwsending for it. If you wish the Agriculturist, 


Mtaké apiece of paper, large or small, and wiite simply 


yourname, Post-office, County, and State, (as plainas you 
, | ,canj)fold the money in it, inclose the whole in an envelop 
—see that it is well fastened with gum, wafers or paste— 


Jian miailit'to the Editor, as directed on the first page. 


Here‘is a model letter—we print all it contained: 
= ‘ Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 12, 1856. 


“Send American Agriculturyist one year, beginning with 
‘the Petrusry number, 1856, to George W. Jackson, James 
, pramae aad and Oscar Mumford, at Hartford, saan Co., 
Conn losed are three dollars. oO. M.” 

By simply changing the Post-office, names, &c., this 
Jetter will answer for every subscription—though we are 
always glad to have every one inclose in the same envelop 
sketehiés of methods of cultivation, experiments, condi- 
tion’ ofcrops, &c., in their own neighborhoods. 





‘tle Markets, &c. 












Suerican Agriculturist. 


FIFTEENTH VOLUME 
A Leading and Standard Agricultural Journal, 
devoted to the development and improvement of every 
department of Soil Culture, and adapted equally to the 
circumstances and wants of those who cultivate sMALL 
PLoTs of ground or LARGE FARMS. 

It is designed to collect and communicate PLAIN, PRAC 

TICAL, and RELIABLE information upon the 

Selection of Seeds; the nest method of preparing 
the ground for, and cultivating the various Field 
and Garden Crops ; Fruit Growing; Care, Treat- 
ment and Improvement of all kinds of Domestic 
Animals; the Construction and Embellishment of 
Farm Buildings ; Housing, Preserving, and Mar- 
keting the Products of the Farm, Orchard, Garden 
and Dairy; and to the Domestic or Household 
labors of the Rural Home. 

The proprietor of the Agriculturist—having been trained 
from childhood to the active labors of a large farm em- 
bracing a varied culture, and having devoted a dozen 
years to-studying the principles lying at the foundation 
of improved soil culture: in schools, in the field, in the 
laboratory, and in traveling for observation—trusts that he 
will be able to set before the readers of this journal such 
acollection of sound and practical information as will be 
to each a continual source of valuable knowledge. 

Having no connection, directly or indirectly, with any 
other business whatever, and owning and controling the 
columns of this paper, the Editor claims to be entirely 
independent of all influences which, under other circum- 
stances, might be supposed to modify or govern his opin- 
ions or teachings. 

Those gentlemen whose labors have contributed so 
much in years past to the value of the pages of the Agri- 
culturist, still feel a lively interest in its continued and 
increased prosperity, and they promise their editorial 
assistance. [° The best editorial aid to be found in the 
country willbe continually sought for. 

The matter of each number will be prepared with refer- 
ence to the month in which it is dated, and will be prompt 
ly and regularly mailed at least one day before the be- 
ginning of the monthin which it is dated. 


TERMS-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy One year. ......c.ceeeee cesses $1 00 
Six copies one year ................0... 5 00 
Ten copies one year ........ ..... «ses. 6:00 


And an extra copy to the Postmaster or other 
person making up a Club of Ten. 
{= If delivered in the City, 12} cents extra. 

The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires. 

Every Subscriber and every Postmaster is respectfully 
requested to act as agent for this paper. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No. 189 Water-st., 
New-York. 


WEEKLY NEWS, MARKET REPORTS, &C. 


By an arrangement with Messrs. Raymond, Wesley & 
Co., Proprietors of the New York Daily, Semi- Weekly and 
Weekly TIMES, the Editor of the Agriculturist ts en 
gaged to prepare the Agricultural Department of their 
papers, including the Reports of the New-York Cat- 
The WEEKLY TIMES contains all 
the matter relating to these subjects, which embrace 
extended and reliable reports of the sa'es, transactions 
and prices of farm and garden produce, live stock, &c., 
together with full and comprehensive intelligence of a 
general character from all parts ofthe world. 

Those desiring it will be furnished by the Proprietor of 
the Agriculturist with the two papers combined, as follows: 

TERMS—Of American Agriculturist and Weekly Times. 


One copy of both papers one year ...... $2 00 
Three copies of both papers one year.... 5 00 
Ten copies of both papers one year..... 16 00 





je@e> Asx Acents ror Recrirts.—The 
AvTuorizep AcEnts of the American Agriculturist are 
furnished with the regular printed Office receipts, which 
are signed with a pen at the bottom and upon the left 
margin, by the Proprietor. _When these are presented, 
no one need have the least hesitancy in receiving them, 
as they are given out only to responsible persons. 


ses Persons forwarding money by mail 
may consider the arrival of the paper an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the money. 
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